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CLERICAL DRESS 
By THE Rev. L. L. McReavy, D.C.L., M.A. 


HAT exactly is ‘‘ clerical dress ’?? Judging from letters 
which appeared recently in an English Catholic 
periodical, there is an idea current that, in Common 
Law, the ordinary civil garb of the clergy is the 

cassock, and that our English dress is therefore a mere substitute, 
a sort of concession to abnormal circumstances. The truth is, 
however, that there neither is nor ever was a uniform clerical 
dress, either in law or in fact. 


The existing discipline on clerical civil dress is wholly 
contained in c. 136 of the Code, as a recent decree of the 
Congregation of the Council assures us.! Now c. 136 is pur- 
posely generic, requiring only that clerical dress shall be seemly. 
aid leaving all further specification to local law and custom: 
“omnes clerici decentem habitum ecclesiasticum, secundum 
legitimas locorum consuetudines et Ordinarii loci praescripta, 
deferant.’’ Moreover, the same policy is evident right through 
the Code which, in all its seventeen references to clerical dress. 
Invariably uses the generic phrase ‘‘ habitus ecclesiasticus ”” 
and never once attempts to describe it in detail. In fact, the 
oly canon which mentions the ‘“ vestis talaris” or cassock 
lsc. S11, and there the general obligation of wearing it is 
expressly restricted to priests in the act of saying Mass. That 
ls why, in Gasparri’s Index to the Code, there is no reference 
toc. 811 under the heading ‘‘ Habitus ecclesiasticus ”’; ¢. S11 
8 concerned not with the ordinary dress of clerics but with 
the sacred vesture of celebrants. 


1“ De habitu ecclesiastico a clericis deferendo,” July 28th, 1933,:'A.A.S., 
Vol. XXIII, p. 336. 
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Turning now to c. 136, as our sole authoritative norm, we 
find that it ‘‘ reproduces the old law in its integrity,” and 
therefore, by c. 6, 2°, “‘ it must be estimated according to the 
authority of the old law and the received interpretations of 
approved authors.’’ In other words, if we are to interpret it 
properly, we must first know something of its history.* 


It is generally admitted that during the whole of the first 
five centuries of the Christian era there was no distinctive civil 
dress proper to clerics of any order or office. Thus, in A.D. 428, 
Pope Celestine I condemned a custom, newly adopted among 
the clergy of the south of the France, of wearing special dregs, 
and declared: ‘‘ we are to be distinguishable from the people 
and others by our doctrine, not by our vesture.’’ Indeed, not 
until the sixth century was there a break in this general 
uniformity ; and it was the laity, not the clergy, who first intro- 
duced it, when, by their widespread adoption of the frivolous 
but practical garb of the ‘‘ trousered’’ barbarians, they set 
a fashion in male attire which the clergy, wedded by tradition 
to the Roman toga, were loth to follow. This traditionalism 
hardened gradually into a custom sanctioned by law, so that 
in A.D. 581, we find the First Council of Macon forbidding clerics 
to wear the skimpy “ sagus ”’ and threatening the contumacious 
with thirty days in prison on bread and water. And a century 
later, Pope John VII (705-709) writes to the bishops of Britain 
in these terms: ‘‘ At a gathering of all the English notables 
then present at the tomb of Blessed Peter the Apostle, after 
each side had presented its relevant arguments, the opinion of 
the apostolic see so far prevailed that, on the actual vigil of 
St. Gregory, all the English clerics put aside their sinuous lay 
garb altogether and donned ankle-length tunics after the Roman 
style. Wherefore, since we embrace you too in like manner 
in the body of our holy church as its own members, we by 
apostolic authority admonish you to put aside lay garments and 
put on clerical fillets after the manner of the Roman church.” 


It is to be noted that no attempt had yet been made to 
introduce a clerical uniform. The clergy were merely required 
to avoid barbarian novelties, keep to the full-length Roman 
style, and for the rest observe due modesty in the cut and 
colour of their garb. And so it was for centuries: councils 
held at London in A.p. 1102 and 1175 were content simply to 
urge moderation ;° and even the Fourth General Council of the 
Lateran of A.D. 1215, which established the rule followed subse- 


2For a detailed historical study, see Thomassin, ‘“‘ Vetus et Nova Ecclesiae 
Disciplina,’’ p. 1, 1. II, c. XLIII, Lucca, 1728, pp. 352 ff. 

3 Cap. V, Mansi, IX, 933; cf. Conc. Agath. (a. 506), c. XX, Mansi, VIII, 
328: Conc. Plen. Germ. (a. 742), c. VII, Mansi, XII, 367; Conc. Rom. (a. 743), 
c. IfI, Mansi, XII, 382. © 


4Ep. ad Episcopos Britanniae, P.L., LXXXIX, 65-66. 


5 a.D. t10z, c. X, Mansi, XX, 1151; A.D. 1175, c. IV, Mansi, XXII, 148. 
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quently by all Western provincial synods, kept more or less 
to general prescriptions.® 

In the thirteenth century, only one feature of clerical dress 
was strictly regulated: the outer garment had to be round, 
completely closed, and sleeveless; in other words, not like a 
soldier’s tabard, but like a priest’s chasuble.’ Then, from the 
early fourteenth century, the ban on sleeves was allowed to 
lapse, because the laity were becoming universally distinguish- 
able by the mere brevity of their dress, and it was sufficient 
to prevent the clergy from wearing, as many apparently did 
in the province of York, “‘ unduly curtailed garments reaching 
only half-way down their shins, or even short of their knees.’’ 
Hence, at the Fifth Lateran Council, Leo X, while allowing 
a certain latitude in colour and cut, insisted that clerical dress 
should at least be ankle-length.® 

Within a few years of this General Council, a series of 
catastrophic events changed the face of the world, rending the 
hitherto indivisible unity of Christendom and substituting for 
it a heterogeneous collection of strongly nationalist and 
religiously hostile peoples. No longer could the Church be 
governed as a homogeneous whole in which, from Scotland to 
Sicily, there was no essential difference in ecclesiastical practice 
and tradition. It was not unnatural therefore that the Council 
of Trent, in its reforms, should make a large allowance for 
divergent local custom, and, in its decrees on clerical dress, 
as on many other things, should leave all but the general rule 
to the discretion of local Ordinaries. It decreed simply that 
all beneficed clerics and all in sacred orders should wear 
“honestum habitum clericalem, illorum ordini ac dignitati con- 
gruentem et juxta ipsius episcopi ordinationem et mandatum.’’” 


The bishops exercised their mandate in the numerous provincial 
synods which followed, and since ankle-length dress had been 
traditional before the Reformation, those whose dioceses had 
escaped the general upheaval, naturally enough insisted on its 
maintenance. Thus it was that the synods of Milan (A.D. 1565), 
Mechlin (A.D. 1570) and Rheims (4.p. 1583) all imposed the 
“vestis talaris,’? prescribing for the first time that it should 
be black." But, taking the Church as a whole, the law was 
applied with the elasticity which its authors had intended, and 
even Milan allowed the use of shorter tunics in country districts. 


6“ Clausa deferant desuper indumenta, nimia brevitate vel longitudine non 
notanda. Pannis rubeis aut viridibus . . . non utantur’’’—c. XVI, Mansi, 
XXII, 1006; cf. Conc. Oxon. (a. 1222), c. XXXII, Mansi, XXII, 1160. 


? Cone. Vienn. (a. 1311), Im c. 2, de vita et honestate clericorum, III, 
1, in Clem. 


®Cap. VII, Mansi, XXVI, 468. 

a. ‘* Supernae dispositionis,’”’ 5 maii, 1514, n. 24-25, C.I.C. Fontes, 
n. 65. 

Sess. XIV, c. 6 de reform. 


2 Mediolan. c. XVII, Labbe-Cossart, XV, 275; Mechlin. de vita et hon. 
der., c. III, L-C, XV, 806; Rhemen. de cler. in gen, n. 8, L-C, XV, goz. 
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Eventually, however, the contumacity of certain clerics who. 
despite the clear ruling of Trent, continued to wear an alto. 


gether lay attire, roused Sixtus Vv, an autocrat with a genius 


for government and a passion for centralization and uniformity, . 


to more drastic action. In 1589, he issued a constitution “ Cum 
sacrosanctam ’’ which aimed at removing the discretionary 
powers granted to local Ordinaries by Trent, and imposing 
the ankle- length cassock on all clerics without exception.” But 
the Church was not yet ripe for complete centralization and 
uniformity of discipline, and the attempt failed. To quote 
Wernz: ‘“ This ordinance of Sixtus V, as approved by custom, 
was interpreted to mean that the cassock was obligatory at 
least in sacred and public functions, but that, outside those 
functions, at home, or out walking and on journeys, a shorter 
dress suited to divergent local usage might be allowed.’’® In 
other words, it was the more temperate legislation of Trent 
which in the long run prevailed. The clergy must wear “an 
honest ecclesiastical dress beseeming their order,’’ and, in the 
words of one of the greatest of the older canonists, Reiffenstuel, 
‘‘ the test of seemliness in clerical dress is its conformity with 
the common usage of upright clerics, or with the custom of the 
provinces in which the said clerics reside : for custom is the best 
interpreter of laws.’’* 


The Church made no further effort to impose the cassock 
universally. It upheld the decrees of those bishops who used 
their Tridentine discretionary powers to enforce it,® but at 
the same time respected the liberty of other bishops, even in 
Italy, who limited its obligatory use to certain times and places. 
Among these, the most notable and by far the most authoritative 
was the canonist Lambertini, later Pope Benedict XIV, who. 
as Archbishop of Bologna, allowed his clergy to wear ‘ shorter 
dress ’? not only on journeys, but ‘‘ even when they are about 
in town on private business,’? and only obliged them to wear 
the cassock ‘‘ when they present themselves at church to say 
Mass.’'6 He was perfectly well aware of the Sixtine consti- 
tution ; in fact, he mentions it: nevertheless, he maintains that 
his “ humanitas ” is justified by the law of Trent, which he 
quotes as still obtaining :—“ it rests solely with us to define 
the form of clerical attire: ‘according to the bishop’s own 






12 Praecipimus et mandamus omnibus et quibuscunque clericis . . . ut 
ipsi . . . debeant . . . tonsuram et habitum clericalem, vestes_ scilicet 
talares . . . quacunque remota excusatione, assumere et iugiter deferre,’ 


nn. 2, 3, C.1.C. Fontes, n. 167. 


WTus Decretalium, II, n. 177, Prati, ed. 3a, 1915, p. 270; cf. Santi, 
“‘Praelectiones Iuris Canonici,’” ]. III, t. I, n. 31, Ratisbon, ed. Leitner, 
1898, p. 11. 

14Tus Canonicum, 1. III, t. I, s. IV, qu. II, Venetiis, 1735, III, p. 14. 


16 S.C.C., 4 april., 1693, 1. XLIII, p. 128; S.C.C., Ruben., 28 iul., 18 aug., 
1708, C.1.C. Fontes, n. 3068. 


16 Institutiones Ecclesiasticae, LXXI, Romae, 1784, II, p. 113; cf. “ De 
Synodo Dioecesano,’’ |. XI, c. VIII, n. IV, Romae, 1806, II, p. 68 ss. 
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ordinance and mandate,’ sess. XIV, c. 6 de reform.’’” 


Subsequent Roman decrees sustained his contention. Pius IX, 
for example, in an encyclical to the Irish hierarchy, was content 
simply to reiterate the actual words of the Tridentine decree. 
And if final evidence is needed to show that the official attitude 
of the Church remained unchanged down to the eve of the 
promulgation of the Code, it is forthcoming in a declaration 
of the Consistory ‘“ circa clericalis vestis usum in regione 
Canadensi,’’? issued on March 3ist, 1916." In this declaration, 
the Congregation begins by recalling that the Plenary Council 
of Quebec had recognized two forms of clerical dress (owing 
to the co-existence in Canada of the French and English usages), 
the cassock ‘‘ which is more proper to clerics and alone to be 
worn, by Common law, at sacred functions,’’ and the black 
knee-length coat, and had furthermore prescribed that local 
custom was to decide which of these two forms was to be worn. 
The validity of this second prescription having been called in 
question, the Congregation, quoting the words of Trent, upholds 
the right of the bishops to impose each his own local usage on 
his own clergy: ‘‘ it is therefore the proper and innate right 
of the Ordinary to fix, within the limits laid down by the 
Council of Trent, the style and form of clerical dress, each 
for his own diocese.’’ 


That the Code intended to retain and has retained this 
discipline is evident from the very wording of c. 136, §1, which 
is neither more nor less than a concise paraphrase of the 
Tridentine decree, and is, as far as we know, universally inter- 
preted as such by post-code commentators.” To-day, as during 
the last three centuries, to quote but one author, ‘‘ there is no 
such thing as a general law of wearing the cassock, except in 
the case of a priest about to celebrate Mass (c. 811). Clerical 
dress is determined by particular laws.’ There is, therefore, 
one and only one discipline which the clergy of England may 
and indeed must follow in the matter of civil dress, and that 
is the discipline of the Fourth Provincial Council of Westminster. 
as interpreted and completed by diocesan statutes. 

The English provincial law is preceptive only on certain 
points: ‘“‘ The dress of ecclesiastics,’? we are told, ‘“‘ must be 
such as completely to distinguish them from the laity and yet 
not render them liable to be mistaken for non-Catholic ministers. 
It should therefore be black or nearly black; and clerics should 
not lower themselves by reverting to the secular dress which 
they have discarded, even on the plea of travelling. . We 
order, therefore, that every priest shall wear the Roman collar. 


WTbid., Inst. LXXI, n. VI. 
Ep. encycl. ‘‘ Nemo certe ignorat,’’ 23 mart., 1852, C.I1.C. Fontes, n. 513. 
WA.A.S., VIII, p. 148-150. 


% Wernz-Vidal, Ius Canonicum, II, n. 92; Vermeersch-Creusen, I, n. 221: 
Claeys-Bouuaert—Simenon, II, n. 292. 


*t Claeys-Bouuaert—Simenon, l.c. 
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not merely whilst he is fulfilling his sacred duty, but at all times, 
in order that he may be recognized by all as a priest.’? It must 
be remembered that at the time of the decree the Roman collar 
had not yet been adopted commonly by non-Catholic ministers. 


As to the exact shape and cut of clerical dress, the Council 
distinguishes between outdoor and indoor wear, and is merely 
exhortatory : ‘‘ We approve of the style which the secular clergy, 
a few years ago, began to make use of. In the house, it is 
particularly becoming for them to wear the cassock, or, if they 
prefer it, the zimarra (as it is called) with the biretta.”” The 
particular style of outdoor dress which the Council had in mind, 
and to which subsequent custom gave a further endorsement, 
was the black knee-length coat. Since, therefore, c. 136 obliges 
the clergy to follow legitimate local custom, it might reasonably 
be argued that this style, if not already obligatory by customary 
law, has been rendered so by the written law of the Code. In 
any case, it has been made obligatory in certain dioceses by 
local statute, and therefore, there at least it must be wom 
habitually out of doors, to the exclusion of all other forms of 
dress, not excepting the cassock.® 


Moreover, since the very purpose of the Code, in insisting 
on the observance of local custom and statute, was to ensure 
that at least there should be local uniformity, it would seem 
to be as much against the letter of the law for a cleric in 
England to wear the cassock habitually out of doors, as it would 
be for a French cleric to adopt the black knee-length coat in 
his own country. We are ordered by the Code to follow, in this 
matter, not French or Italian traditions, but English traditions, 
not Mechlin or Milan and their suffragans, but Westminster and 
our own provincial or diocesan laws. There are still many things 
in which the Church does not require world-wide regimentation, 
and the civil dress of the clergy is one of them. 


On the other hand, the obligation of wearing the locally 
approved form of clerical dress is in itself perpetual and 
universal. There are, of course, legitimate excusing causes, for 
no purely positive law binds in face of a proportionately serious 
inconvenience ; and so, if local custom and statute allow a cleric 
to indulge in certain sports and pastimes, such as golf, tennis. 
etc., then provided there is no danger of scandal, he may 
temporarily change to a more suitable form of dress. But there 
are other alleged excuses which are certainly not legitimate, 
either because they are patently insufficient, or because they have 
been declared so by a competent superior. 


% Conc. Prov. Westm., IV, d. XI, nn. 12, 13; Guy’s translation, p. 177- 


% Cf. Synod. Dioec. Liverpol., XXII, 1934, const. 24: ‘‘ Clerici saeculares 
et religiosi, non exclusis fratribus religionis laicalis et conversis, super 
indumenta vel nigri prorsus coloris vel saltem subnigri extra domum gestare 
debent. Extra domum, vestimentum superius (anglice: coat) pertingere debet 
saltem ad extremos digitos, manibus deorsum porrectis. Elegantiores ¢t 
mundaniores vestium formae, quarum numerus et species in dies crescunt, 
omnino sunt respuendae.”’ 
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- ' The most noteworthy of these, holiday-making, has been in 
lar recent times the subject of two Roman decrees. The first, a 
re strongly-worded Circular Letter of the Sacred Congregation of 
a the Council, ‘‘ ad omnes Ordinarios de sacerdotibus valetudinis 
ell vel rusticationis animique causa extra suam dioecesim confer- 
ely entibus,’’ deals in particular with the practice, not uncommon 
BY in countries where the cassock is obligatory, of replacing this 
. essentially conspicuous garment on holiday by an altogether lay 
hey attire. It prescribes detailed precautionary measures and em- 
rhe powers the local Ordinary to punish delinquents with ipso facto 
nd, suspension.** The second, a decree of the same Congregation, 
mt, “de habitu ecclesiastico a clericis deferendo,” of July 28th, 
= 1931, resumes the whole subject from a wider standpoint and 
bly provides an authentic commentary on the law as it exists to-day. 
7 It is deserving, therefore, of detailed examination.* 
br After quoting c. 136, 1, in which “‘ the existing discipline on 
om this matter is contained,” the Congregation declares on infor- 
of mation received that “ not all clerics, particularly in certain 
regions, observe the discipline of the said canon. For there are 
‘ some who, making light of their own dignity and the honour 
ing of the clergy, contrary to legitimate custom and the prescriptions 
ure of the local Ordinary, wear even in public a dress which in 
_ both cut and colour is altogether lay. . .. This is likely to 
in lead to a diminution in the respect which Christian folk owe 
uld to the clergy as a body, and to expose the clergy themselves to 
the danger not merely of acting in a way foreign to and unbe- 
this fitting their clerical state, but even, though God forbid, of falling 
aa away altogether from their state... .” 
a “ With a view, therefore to removing all abuses in this matter 
™ and strengthening and reinforcing ecclesiastical discipline, this 
Sacred Congregation of the Council orders by this present decree 
that all clerics . . . should wear in public always, summer 
ally vacations not excepted, a decent ecclesiastical dress, that, namely, 
and which legitimate custom and the prescription of the local Ordinary 
for have recognized as befitting the clerical order in their own 
ws region.’’? The decree closes with a reminder of the further grave 
erie obligation, imposed by c. 811, 1, of wearing an ankle-length 
nis, garment at Mass, and orders parish priests and rectors of 
may churches not to allow priests to celebrate unless they are so 
oe dressed. 
we There is no need to add to the wording of this authoritative 
decree. It is clear enough to need no interpretation other than 
that which it has received in the account given of its antecedents, 
and explicit enough to stand alone as a complete expression of 
17- the existing discipline on clerical dress. 
ares 
uper- 
stare 
debet 
as el 
cunt, *A.A.S., XVIII, 1926, p. 312-313. 
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HOMILETICS 


Low Sunday. 


Faith is the lesson of both the Epistle and Gospel. 


The Council of Trent calls faith ‘“‘ the foundation and root 
of all justification.’’ It is essential to the life of grace. St. John 
at the beginning of his Gospel says that those who believed in 
His name were made by Christ sons of God; at the end of 
to-day’s Gospel he says: ‘‘ These things are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that 
believing, you may have life in His name’’; the life depends 
on the faith. 


The liturgical name for this day is Dominica in Albis 
(depositis), because in early times the neophytes who had wom 
their white baptismal robes from their baptism on Holy Satur. 
day put them off on this Sunday. The newly-baptized were 
called, in a Pauline phrase, the ‘‘ enlightened,’’ because they 
had been given the light of faith (cf. the interrogations at 
Baptism). Faith is a gift of God. It should, therefore, be 
treasured (1) because it is itself so precious, as the foundation 
of eternal life; and (2) because of the dignity of the Giver; 
and (3) because of the selective mercy He has shown in choosing 
us without any deserts on our part for the faith. To the gift of 
faith we may apply the text of St. Paul (Romans ix. 16 W.V.): 
“It is not a question of man being willing, or running the race, 
but of the mercy of God.”’ 


We treasure the faith when we live the life of which it is 
the root, i.e., when our faith is living. The life of the body 
permeates the whole body and every part of it, down to the 
minutest. Similarly, the faith should permeate all the moral 
activity of a Christian—not merely the greater actions, or the 
definitely religious ones, but all, even the smallest. In this 
way he will be a full Catholic, enjoying in himself the rich 
vitality of grace that Catholicism offers; and a model Catholic, 
setting a standard to others and preaching to them by example. 


Our Lord congratulates the believer on his happy state: 
‘* Blessed are they who have not seen, etc.’ He is blessed 
(1) because he holds these truths without seeing them, because 
he submits his human reason to the authority of God; and (2) 
because his faith is a victory (cf. Epistle). The Catholic, living 
in communion with the unseen world, knows in whom he has 
believed. He rests on the truth of God which abideth for ever. 
He has secure principles to guide him in the perplexities of 
life. He does not follow his own desires and whims, heaping 
up to himself teachers, having itching ears and turning to 
fables (II Tim. iv. 3-4). He experiences the peace which Christ 
promised to His followers, a peace which the world cannot give. 
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- He is never an orphan lost in mental darkness: he has a Father, 


and a Mother in Heaven, and a Brother in the Tabernacle, 
and brethren on both sides of the grave. As he voyages over 
the grey sea of life he has a golden light before him cast up 
by the Divine Sun below the horizon ; he has a sense of security 
here and a sure hope of making the Haven hereafter. He knows 
that the power of Christ is always with him, that the grace 
of Christ goes before and accompanies him; that he is the object 
of the prayer of Christ, ever living to make intercession 
(Hebrews vii. 25), of our Lady’s prayers. and of the Church’s 
(cf. the “ V'e igitur’’) and the saints’. 


READINGS : 
Cat. Trid., P. I, cap i. 
Treasury of the Faith series: 
1. Faith and Revealed Truth. 
18. The Supernatural Virtues. 


Second Sunday after Haster (Gospel). 


Our Lord commonly applied to Himself the image of the 
shepherd. He used familiar ideas and scenes to enforce His 
lessons, v.g., the sower scattering his seed, the birds of the air 
and the grass and lilies of the field, the ploughman, the vine, etc. 
Instances of His application of the image of the shepherd to 
Himself are St. Mark vi. 34 (people were like sheep without 
a shepherd, and so He began to teach them ; hence He is shepherd 
as teacher); St. Matthew xviii. 11 (He leaves the ninety-nine 
to seek the lost one; hence He is shepherd as sanctifier, i.e., 
as priest); St. John x. 11 (the good shepherd gives his life for 
the sheep; hence Christ is shepherd as Redeemer, i.e., again 
as priest); St. Matthew xxv. 32, 33 (at the Judgment the just 
are separated on to His right hand as sheep; hence Christ is 
shepherd as Judge, i.e., as King). And in to-day’s Gospel the 
notion of ruling, i.e., of King, is obvious. 


The Jews to whom our Lord spoke knew from the Scriptures 
that the Messiah would be a shepherd, and by calling Himself 
so often the shepherd our Lord was claiming to be the Messiah. 
Cf. Is. xl. 10; xlix. 9; Jer. xxiii.; Ezech. xxxiv. 23; xxxvii. 24; 
Mich. y. 2-5. And note the ideas: (1) the Jewish priests are 
called shepherds; the true shepherd, Christ, is contrasted with 
them. (2) He will feed and water His flock, i.e.; teach and 
sanctify. (3) He is several times called David, who was’ a 
shepherd-king. He will rule as David. ‘‘ Feeding ” also quite 
often means “ ruling.”? Note, too, how in the beautiful texts 
of the Old Testament, as in to-day’s Gospel, there breathes 
a strong spirit of love. 


Therefore, in His three-fold function. of King, Prophet 
(Teacher) and Priest Christ is our loving shepherd. 


So we understand fully what He meant when He bade St. 
Peter feed His sheep and lambs. St. Peter and the successors 
of St. Peter were to be shepherds in His place; in His name 
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and by His authority they were to exercise for Him towards 
His flock the three-fold office of ruling, teaching and sanctifying. 
And they were to do all this in the spirit of love. Therefore, 
by Christ’s authority the Pope (1) rules us all, and we must 
obey his laws and injunctions with corresponding submission; 
(2) he teaches us all, and must be listened to as Christ, and 
when he speaks as exercising his full authority his words must 
be accepted absolutely as containing ultimate truth; (3) he 
sanctifies us all, i.e., the means of sanctification reside in the 
Catholic Church of which the Pope is the Head; no one outside 
the Church may lawfully use them, and it is a usurpation, 
though not necessarily conscious and sinful, if they do use 
them; nor have these sacraments outside the Church any value 
unless they are administered substantially in the way in which 
the Church administers them and with an intention that makes 
them correspond to the Church’s sacraments. 


As we think of Christ, the Good Shepherd, let us also think 
of His Vicar, and pray for him and honour, reverence and obey 
him. 


Third Sunday after Easter. 


In the Epistle St. Peter gives a principle of conduct by means 
of which his readers, while remaining in the world, would 
remain unspotted from the world : act as strangers and pilgrims. 
It is an idea easy to understand, but not as easy to apply. 
Moral principles are like that. A stranger feels that he is not 
at home. He does not settle nor wish to settle. He does 
not give himself wholly to the people or the place where he 
finds himself. His heart is elsewhere; he suffers from home. 
sickness. Similarly a pilgrim. He knows that he does not 
belong where he is, but is only there temporarily. He travels 
as light as possible and does not gather up unnecessary encun- 
brances. He reduces his desires and wants to the minimum. 
But he too has a home to which he will journey presently and 
to which in heart he ever remains attached. 


There are thus two ideas contained in the principle. (1) This 
life is transient, a ‘‘ little while.’”’ In it we have no lasting 
city. Hence we should maintain a detached attitude. (2) There 
is coming a life that is permanent, our real home. On it our 
eyes and heart should be fixed, i.e., we must keep Heaven 
constantly before us, in hope. 


(1) St. Peter goes on to give some advice about detachment. 
(a) Carnal desires must be checked and controlled. The soul 
must not be surrendered to the flesh. (b) Pride and self-will 
must be checked. We must take our station in life. We must 
show in all our actions that we are God-fearing. We must respect 
all men, and disdain, despise, maltreat none. We must have 
a special love for our brethren in the Faith, and not only for 
a party among them or a class or race. We must be duly subject 
to all lawfully constituted authority, to our masters and to 
the civil authority. And with the eye of an Apostle to all 
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means of conversion, St. Peter emphasizes the fact that true 
Christian conduct will by the force of example win over even 
the scoffing unbeliever. We must believe this. Part of our 
failure to convert the outsider is due to the fact that Catholic 
men and women do not set an example of noble, detached 
Catholic living. A highly developed inner life is a primary 
postulate of Catholic Action. 

(2) But detachment is negative. Our hearts cannot be con- 
tented with a negative attitude. They are made to love and 
to be filled with love. So in place of the creature we set our 
hearts on God who will be our reward exceeding great. We 
desire, yearn and pray for the possession of God in Heaven. 
After the “little while’ of this life Christ will come again. 
We should long for that coming as the Apostles longed (cf. Phil. 
i, 23; Apoc. xxii. 20). Life itself, with its sorrows and disap- 
pointments, will force our minds elsewhere, to Heaven, our 
true home. But it should not be merely a mood of sadness 
that lifts our thoughts to Heaven. We should positively, 
deliberately and definitely think often of Heaven. Think of 
it as the vision of the splendours of the Trinity—a vision which 
will thrill the soul for ever. What it will mean we cannot 
understand ; we must believe that ‘‘ eye hath not seen, etc.” 
Think of it as very secondarily, but very truly, the joy of the 
glorified company of Christ, our Lady, the angels and saints 
and our dear ones; and as clean, bodily joy after the 
resurrection (cf. Apoc. xxi. 4). 


Christ has not promised us full happiness here. His follower 
suffers more than others: ‘‘ you shall have sorrow.’’ But one 
day He will have joy superabounding when the exile reaches 
home. (For a passage applicable to this sermon see Wisdom v.) 


READINGS : 
Cat. Trid., P. I, cap. xiii. 
Treasury of the Faith series : 


9. Man and His Destiny. 
35. The Church Triumphant. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter. 


We are in the Octave of the Solemnity of St. Joseph. He 
was a hidden saint, of whose life we know very little 
directly. He was of royal descent; but he realized that this 
counted for nothing. He had not even the trappings of royalty; 
and he knew in his supernatural wisdom that God could of 
the stones raise up children to Abraham or David. It was the 
working of the works of his fathers that mattered; and that 
could be done in any station of life. ; 


St. Joseph’s life has several messages for us. (1) Worldly 
station does not substantially or finally matter. In any station 
one can become a saint; and particularly in a lowly station. 
This must be so, because lowliness of life, a humdrum calling, 
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is the lot of the many and all have the vocation to sanctity. 


(2) There is sacredness in a lowly life. (a) It is easier to 
be humble in it, because the circumstances of the life are not 
such as to breed pride. (But, of course, it must be admitted 
that pride is a besetting sin in every walk of life.) (b) It is 
natural to be simple in the lowly life, because it is itself a 
simple life; and simplicity or singleness of heart is a pre. 
requisite of sanctity. (c) It is more easily a detached life. 
Wants are fewer and are more easily satisfied. (d) It is often 
a suffering life. It has deprivations that the rich do not 
experience. It cannot obtain the alleviations that better placed 


people can, nor can it so easily as they find distractions from 
present troubles. 


(3) The important thing is to have and to use the grace of 
God. 


St. Joseph living a plain man’s life in an obscure village 
that was a byword for uselessness among the Jews (‘‘ Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?’’), was yet in the first rank of 
saints. He belonged to the exclusive order of the Hypostatic 
Union. He was the fit spouse for the ‘“‘ handmaid of the Lord” 
and suited, through grace, to be the legal father of Christ. 
He was dedicated to a life of chastity. He glorified God in 
prayer and work. He was humbly content to be where he was 
and to live his simple daily life. He must have done every 
duty of the day with great purity of intention. 


Now he is exalted. The feast of his Solemnity recalls the 
fact that he is doing in Heaven a work beyond the ordinary 
saints, that as once he was foster-father of Christ on earth, 
so now he is foster-father of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
protecting the Church by his prayers. He thus holds a unique 
position for each soul. 


In to-day’s Epistle St. James says that every perfect gift 
is from God. St. Joseph’s life proves this. Pray to him that 
you, too, may realize it. And consider the rest of the Epistle. 
Be quick to hear and slow to speak (St. James says elsewhere 
that he who sins not with the tongue is a perfect man), and 
slow to anger; cast away all uncleanness and abundance of 
malice. It was by so doing that St. Joseph was a saint. We 


may say that our Lord’s cousin, St. James, describes our Lord’s 
foster-father. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


The late Abbé H. Bremond’s masterpiece, his spacious Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religiewr en France depuis la fin des 
querres de religion jusqu’d nos jours, remains half-done at the 
eleventh volume. The third volume has recently been translated 
into excellent English. It deals with the French School, and 
has for sub-title 7'he T'riumph of Mysticism. Bremond’s method, 
following the literary character of his work, is to bring together 
selections from the writings of his subjects and thus unfold their 
ethos and scheme of thought. Such a presentation could read 
tediously. But despite his length and the leisureliness of his 
progress, Bremond is too skilful a compiler ever to be tedious. 
His skill lies in the appositeness of his selections, the richness 
and range of his commentary and notes, the deft, vivid character- 
ization and the inimitable style, as of an animated conversation,. 
“tel au papier qu’a la bouche,”’ which Montaigne, say the French 
reviewers, would have relished. 


All the great figures of the French School pass in review. 
There is Pierre de Bérulle himself, an independent master-mind, 
resolute, steadfast and tense, not very impressive in society nor 
much influenced by it, but a spiritual grand seigneur in the 
nobility of his theological piety; St. Vincent de Paul, “so rich 
and complete in his development ”’ that in him “ lyricism and 
method, contemplation and action, theory and practice, har- 
moniously interpenetrated and blended into a whole ”’ ; Condren, 
attractive and amusing, but loving the hidden life, living ‘“ in 
purer air than the generality of saints’’ and capable, said 
St. Jane Frances, of instructing angels; Olier, the popularizer 
of Berullian doctrines, ‘‘ clearest, most cultured, most poetical 
and most practical of the Berullians’’; St. John Eudes, mah 
of action and marvellously successful popular preacher, the 
propagator and “ spiritualizer ’’ of devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
but in his own nature tending to disquiet, distrust and too much 
seriousness. But these brief resumés and quotations are poor 
substitutes for the rich, psychological descriptions with which. 
Bremond fascinates his reader. 


To all the members of the French School, down to the 
B. Grignon de Montfort, Bérulle was “‘ the master of them that 
know.’? But he is not easy reading. He lived in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the dogmas of the Trinitarian Missions and the 


* Literary History of Religious Thought in France. S.P.C.K. pp. 58s. 
16s. 
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Mystical Body. He refused ever to come completely to earth. 
Even the mysteries of Christ’s human life he spiritualized. For 
him the value of the Sacred Infancy lay not in the human appeal 
of the Child and the Crib, but in the spirit of Christian infancy 
which it taught. In the Annunciation he had no eyes for 
‘the lovely angel of the Middle Ages, the celestial butterfly of 
Angelico, the deacon bedizened, scintillating, dazzling of Flemish 
painting,’’ as Bremond maliciously, but typically expresses it; 
he saw God regarding Mary and Mary regarding God and God 
infusing the final grace that crowned the preparation of Mary 
for the comprehending of the incomprehensible. 


For Bérulle God is the centre, the sun of the soul. His 
disciples have called him, with filial exaggeration, the Copernicus 
of the spiritual life. In the phrase of St. Ignatius, which sets 
forth the double end of man, ‘‘ homo creatus est ut laudet Deum 
et salvus fiat,’? Bérulle would stress the ‘ laudet.’’ Religion, 
adoration, awe are the core of his spirituality. He is ever 
prostrate in spirit before the greatness of God. To him God 
is all, man nothingness. He is theocentric, not anthropocentric. 
In a rapid survey Bremond tries to trace the history of this 
theocentrism. St. Bernard was theocentric. So too was St. 
Francis of Assisi. But St. Francis expressed the language of 
only a few. The Middle Ages were dominantly anthropocentric, 
stressing the ‘‘ salvus fiat.”’ They were swayed by St. Augustine, 
with his doctrine of the heart restless for God and his eudemonic 
ethics, as they have been called. The Imitation of Christ is 
very definitely anthropocentric: ‘“‘ I must be thy supreme end, 
if thou desire true happiness.’’ Wistfully Bremond, who loves 
Fénelon and later will try to defend him as much as possible 
from the charge of quietistic tendencies, regrets that the masses 
are not educated to the standards of theocentrism. Yet Condren 
himself, Bérulle’s close disciple, had understood and said that 
their doctrine must be esoteric ; and Bérulle himself always had 
in mind a spiritual élite, priests and Carmelites. 


There is no space to enter into an analysis of what Bremond 
calls parochial piety. But it is clear that the doctrines of the 
French School are too exalted and other-worldly to appeal to 
everyone. This is true, even though the practice or method of 
the School, according to which you put on Christ in His several 
states of life, seems, when fully explained, to be relatively simple. 
‘‘ Unusquisque abundet in sensu suo.’? Temperament and cast 
of mind, the religious milieu and particular spiritual difficulties 
determine for each soul the kind of piety that suits it. But 
he who can appreciate the Berullian teaching on God, our Lord 
and our Lady will have his spiritual life wonderfully enriched. 
It seems reasonable to assume that every priest will be helped 
by a perusal of Bérulle and his disciples, since they directed 
their writings to priests and drew their inspiration from the 
central dogmas of the Faith. 


It is sad to read that Bérulle is a forgotten saint. His famous 
disciples have obscured his glory. Yet it was his ideas that they 
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: perfected and popularized, and his plans for the advancement 
al of the secular clergy that they elaborated. And it was he who 
y introduced to France the seraphic daughters of St. Teresa. 
or St. Francis de Sales was the contemporary of Bérulle. He 
of constitutes a school of spirituality all by himself. A new book, 
sh §t. Francis de Sales,? from the German of Dr. Michael Miller, 
t; Professor at the University of Bamberg, which presents a 
id synthesis of the doctrine of St. Francis, enables us to compare 
ry him with Bérulle. The book has a rather egotistic preface; but 
this need not deter the reader, because his work fulfils the writer’s 
is claim. St. Francis, says Dr. Miller, was theocentric. But it is 
18 not the theocentrism of Bérulle who was prostrate in spirit before 
ts the greatness of God. St. Francis viewed everything from the 
m standpoint of God’s love. ‘‘ Bonum est diffusivum sui’? was 
n. his central principle. God diffuses Himself, as it were, within 
er Himself in the Processions, and outside Himself first (in 
od intention) in the Hypostatic Union, as Scotus taught, and then 
c. in the creation and supernatural endowing of brethren of Christ, 
‘is angels and men, and finally in the production of the non- 
‘t. intelligent universe to be the natural means to help man to 
of glorify God. God is thus, as Dante said, ‘“‘ amor che move 
ic. il sole e l’altre stelle.” St. Francis’s different view of God led 
1e, him to a view of man different from Bérulle’s. In contrast with 
Lie the greatness of God Bérulle emphasized the nothingness of man ; 
is St. Francis on the contrary stressed the greatness of man as 
d. the object of God’s love. As Dr. Miiller expresses it, St. Francis 
7e8 was a spiritual optimist, Bérulle a spiritual pessimist. Both 
nle attitudes can be traced back to the early centuries. St. Augustine 
8 was the father of pessimism; not unnaturally, since he had 
en personal experience of the weakness of man. St. Francis, having 
sat had no moral conversion, had had no such humiliating experience. 
ad The author of the Imitation was a pessimist; he writes as one 
who was the victim of anxiety about his own state and had a 
sense of incompetence for external work. The Italian School 
nd and St. Teresa were optimists. Clement of Alexandria was the 
the first professed optimist; he was also a Platonist, and there is 
to a connection between the two. Hence the Christian humanists, 
of of whom St. Francis is the chief, were all optimists. Confidence 
ral in God and holy joy are leading qualities of the spirituality 
Ne. of St. Francis; therein lies not his least value for souls of to-day. 
ast Pessimism leads to an activity that is not grafted on the inner 
Tes life; or it opens the door to a host of minor sins and even to 
ut grave ones. Of its baleful influence Dr. Miiller writes: ‘‘ We 
ord observe that people make up for the lack of joy in religion by 
ed. means of earthly substitutes. Earthly satisfaction takes the 
ned Place of heavenly joy. They abandon the cultivation of the inner 
ted man and concentrate their soul’s energy on the outer activities 
the of their business or profession. The ideal of accomplishment 
takes the place of development of personality, and then the will 
ous to success takes the place of the ideal of accomplishment.” He 
hey 





4Sheed & Ward. pp. x., 226. 6s. 
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sees’ an inner connection between Calvinism and the rise of 
Capitalism. ‘‘ Business honesty became a virtue and economic 
success. its reward.”’ 


But St. Francis did much more than teach men confidence. 
He taught ‘them how to concentrate on the love of God, how 
to understand His Fatherhood and behave to Him as children. 
He insisted on the primary importance of mortification of the 
will. He insisted too that perfection does not consist in. the 
destruction of one’s natural self but in being ‘“‘ completely what 
one ‘is, but in the best. possible way.’’ He affirmed that persons 
in the world could attain perfection without adopting a kind 
of cloistered life; they could go to dances, etc., in moderation. 
It was a new: doctrine. Dr. Miller has an entertaining page 
contrasting St. Francis’s advice to persons in the world with 
that of St. Antoninus of Florence a century and a half earlier. 
We are not surprised to read that the Jansenists were scan- 
dalized. But St. Francis was always liberal-minded. He 
understood that what most men needed was not more and more 
restriction but enlargement and freedom. He was a consummate 
master: of direction, as Dr. Miiller is continually pointing out: 
A shrewd, practical psychologist, he said many a wise thing that 
modern psychologists and neurologists would regard as their own 
discovery. 


Altogether, this is a book well worth having. It is clear and 
sensible, and it is timely. It reads well in translation. By it 
any educated reader will find a short way into the inner wonders 


of the unique system of St. Francis de Sales. 


The excellent edition of The Cloud of Unknowing, by Dom 
Justin McCann, O.S.B., which has hitherto been available in 
The Orchard Series, has now been published in larger form; 
Like the Orchard volume, it contains, in addition to The Cloud, 
The Epistle of Privy Counsel, by the same fourteenth-century 
English master of mysticism, Denis Hid Divinity (in Latin and 
in an’ English version by the same mystic), and A Commentary 
on T'he Cloud, by the famous Fr. Augustine Baker, O.S.B. Dom 
Justin McCann contributes a very able introduction, discussing 
the problem of authorship and the contents of T'he Cloud. This 
is a very beautiful edition, printed in large, clear type. 


The entire number of Htudes Carmélitaines for October, 1936, 
deals with the pressing problem of stigmatization. The subject 
is discussed from every angle, historical, physiological, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric and theological. The contributors are all 
very competent authorities; and their findings are indispensable 
for the student of mystical phenomena or for the confessors who 
have to deal with the many apparent stigmatics of the present 
day. 


3 Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. 6s. 


4 Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 15 francs. 
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_ Teresa Higginson is mentioned in a footnote to one of the 
articles. The writer, P. Debongnie, refers the reader to his 
review of Lady Cecil Kerr’s Life (in its recent French trans- 
lation) in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, XX XII,. 1936, p. .447. 
In his review he says that to the reader of her life Teresa seems 
to be a saint, by her humility, her patience and her charity. 
But he criticizes strongly her mystical phenomena. Her. .edu- 
cation predisposed her to become mystical. Her mother: had 
taught her as a child to see our Lord by. her side. It impressed 
the child, who had only to put out her hand ‘to feel it in the 
hand of Christ. This impression lasted until her deathbed... ‘She 
had a dominating personality ; she imposed herself on everyone, 
her parents, strangers, the children whom she taught... The 
reviewer suggests that her phenomena, which she herself. first 
observed, were seen by others because they were psychically 
dominated; the atmosphere around her was pregnant ‘with 
hallucinations. Neither her stigmata nor her prolonged fast 
were rigorously checked. There was an episcopal enquiry ; 
although the details of its findings are unknown, its decision 
was against her, and two priests who took part in the enquiry 
eased to believe in the phenomena. The reviewer questions 
the judgment of her directors; neither could control thé con- 
fidences he received, and one ceased to be her director by order 
of the bishop. He is very disturbed over the excuse. offered 
by Teresa when certain accusations were made against her that 
the devil had personated her. He notes two contradictory 
statements purporting to come from our Lord, about miracles 
which would attest the devotion to the Sacred Head. He ‘points 
out that Pius XI has established the octave day of the feast 
of the Sacred Heart on the day which Teresa said would be 
dedicated to the Sacred Head. Therefore, he concludes, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, there are ample reasons for 
prudent reserve of judgment. 


A shorter review of the French Jife appeared in another 
Louvain publication, Nowvelle Revue Théologique, last November 
(p. 1088). It was written by Pére M. Claeys Bouuaert, S.J. 
He finds Teresa’s life too marvellous; she outdoes the. saints 
in her phenomena. The critical faculty of her directors ‘seems 
to have been exercised merely on the orthodoxy, which seems 
to be not too strict, of certain formulas. Everything rests on 
female evidence. The letters bear witness to ‘“‘ une. grande 
exaltation.”” Many of the details of the revelations ‘about 
devotion to the Sacred Head seem to be copied from’ the 
Tevelations of St. Margaret Mary. The reviewer concludés: 
“En dépit de notre sympathie pour un beau caractére’ et “une 
vertu qui nous parait réelle, nous avons l’impression ’d’une 
matérialization réaliste, et de caractére maladif, des — 
spirituelles de la mystique et du dogme.”’ 
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II. LITURGY. 


By THe Very Rev. Mer. Consuttot JoHN M. T. Barton, 
D.D., L.S.8. 


The appearance of a new translation of the Roman Breviary 
is likely to send many of those who recite the Divine Office 
to the noble version by the late Marquess of Bute which has, 
up to the present, been the only complete rendering in English. 
There is a principle which is quoted in various forms: ‘ When 
a new book appears, read an old one,’’ and before approaching 
a study of the new translation, it may be of some advantage 
to say something about the old one. 


For those who do not possess or cannot readily consult Lord 
Bute’s edition, there is a good deal of information to be found 
in the official biography of John Patrick, Third Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., 1847-1900, from which it may be learned that the 
work was begun when the translator was a young convert in 
his early twenties, that his labour of love occupied him for 
nearly nine years and that the original edition was published 
in two volumes in 1879. Lord Bute was at pains to prepare 
himself for the task in all possible ways, and, amid his many 
occupations, he found time to gain a working knowledge of 
Hebrew and some acquaintance with one or two other Eastern 
languages, so that he might be able to control and annotate 
the rendering of the scriptural content of the Breviary. In the 
translator’s preface we are told that: ‘‘ The book is a trans- 
lation from the Latin and where the original texts are Hebrew, 
Chaldee or Greek, it is not these texts but the Breviary Latin 
rendering of them which is translated into English. 
Where the Latin has a distinct sense of its own, that ‘sense 
is given without comment; where it is obscure, reference has 
been made to the originals. He notes that: ‘‘ The version or 
rather series of versions—for there are many different recensions 
of the text—generally called the Douay Bible does not much 
commend itself to the English ear, and is indeed, especially 
in the earlier recensions, difficult to understand for any one 
who does not know Latin, and indeed other languages also ; and, 
moreover, none of the recensions possess that ecclesiastical 
authority which is enjoyed, for instance, in Italy by the Italian 
version of Archbishop Martini.’’ The rendering of the hymns 
presented peculiar difficulties, and the translator felt obliged 
either to make his own paraphrases or to invoke the aid of 
a variety of verse-translations, many of them by non-Catholic 
authors. A quantity of footnotes was added, taken from the 
Targums, the annotated English Bible of Archbishop Kenrick, 
and other sources. 


Towards the end of his preface Lord Bute declared that: 


1A Memoir, by the Right Rev. Sir David Hunter-Blair, Bt., O.S.B. London. 
1921. 
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-“Jt must needs be that so very large a work, printed for the 
first time, contains a considerable number of oversights.’”? He 
did not live to superintend the publication of a new edition, 
but this appeared, twenty-eight years after the original issue, 
thanks to the labours of Fr. James McSwiney, S8S.J., I'r. James 
0’Donohoe, 8.J., and Mr. J. H. Stevenson.* 


Now, after nearly thirty years, a new independent translation 
has been published, compiled by the Benedictine nuns of Stan- 
brook Abbey and revised and edited by Mr. Charles Francis 
Brown of the publishing staff of Messrs. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. Some attempt at a comparison of the two 
renderings will, no doubt, be expected.® 


There is, in the first place, an introduction to this new version 
by Abbot Cabrol which deals with the Breviary’s name and its 
meaning, origin and application ; with the divisions of the present 
Roman Breviary, the elements of the Divine Office, and the 
excellence of the Breviary judged from the historical, literary 
and spiritual standpoints. The editor’s preface which follows 
informs us that the one-volume edition, commonly known as 
the 7'otum, has been chosen as the most suitable text, and that 
the ‘‘ elaborate disquisition ’’ on the determination of the date 
of Easter, entitled ‘‘ De Anno et ejus Partibus,’’ together with 
the Papal Bulls at the beginning, and the additional matter 
at the end of the Totuwm, could not well be translated in this 
edition. On the other hand, the general rubrics of the Breviary 
with the additions and variations made in terms of Pius X’s 
Bull Divino afflatu have been specially translated without 
condensation. It has not been found practicable to include the 
offices of the English supplements; hence, ‘‘ this work is neither 
more nor less than what it purports to be: a translation of 
the Breviarium Romanum ”’ (p. xxi.). The Scriptural portions 
follow the Douay Version, and only versions by Catholic trans- 
lators have been used for the hymns. 


It would, no doubt, be possible to make a detailed comparison 
of the two renderings, but the following points, mainly of 
practical interest, may be sufficient for the present purpose. 
First, it should be emphasized that the more recent version has 
the great advantage of presenting the Divine Office in the form 
and order in which it is now recited, whereas the revised edition 
of Lord Bute’s Breviary appeared before the establishment of 
the new Psalter and, for reasons only imperfectly known to the 
present writer, no further edition was ever contemplated. 
Secondly, the new version has the advantage of being a neat 
and compact sexto-decimo of similar size and shape to the well- 
known Roman Missal of the same publishers, in contrast with 
the large quarto of the one-volume edition of 1908. Thirdly, and 


°*The Roman Breviary: A New Edition for Use in England. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1908. 


3 The Roman Breviary. Part IV: Autumn. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
1936. pp. cxxiii.+989. Price 15s. 
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this is the most important point, it is on the whole a better 
translation of the Latin text, where there is legitimate ground 
for comparison. It has already been shown that the principles 
governing the rendering of Scripture differ in the two versions; 
the antiphons, versicles and the other smaller parts of the 
liturgy would hardly afford a fair test; but the translation of 
the lessons seems to prove that the new version is superior to 
the old one. It reads better; there are fewer mannerisms and 
very much less Wardour-street English. One of the defects of 
Lord Bute’s rendering was that it was often a paraphrase rather 
than a literal translation; in particular, there were many 
urinecessary inversions of subject. This defect is, it would seem, 
avoided in the new venture. And a comparison of many passages 
suggests that it is ordinarily a more accurate rendering. To 
take two examples. In the office of St. Rose of Lima (August 
30th), the words of the fourth lesson: ‘‘ Quinquennis, votum 
perpetuae virginitatis emisit’’ are rendered by the earlier 
version: ‘‘ At the age of fifteen years, she uttered a vow of 
perpetual virginity.”? Again, in the sixth lesson of St. Laurence 
Justinian (September 5th), the words: ‘‘ Consueto in stramine 
se jussit deponi,’”’ are given in Lord Bute’s translation as: “ He 
ordered himself to be laid upon the planks to which he was 
accustomed. .. .’? These passages are correctly translated in 
the new version. It is good news that the publication of the 
remaining volumes will not be long delayed. 


It would be tedious to attempt a summary of recent literature 
on the history and liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice as it is known 
to us in the Roman Rite. One of the best and most complete 
books in English for its size is the Liturgical Catechism of 
Canon M. S. MacMahon, the Rector of Holy Cross College, 
Clonliffe.* It has the advantages of being interesting, accurate 
and exceedingly cheap. Recently, a work of somewhat similar 
character has been published by Messrs. Herder; it is entitled 
The Liturgy of the Mass and is a translation by the Rev. Frederic 
C. Eckhoff of a German book by Dr. Pius Parsch.5 The plan 
of the book is simple enough. After preliminary chapters on 
the ‘‘ Nature of the Mass Rite ’’ and the ‘‘ Historical Develop- 
ment’? (both of these, it must be added, being exceedingly 
sketchy), the remaining chapters, twenty-three in all, are devoted 

a to an explanation of the various parts of the Mass according 
‘to the order of the liturgy. In this it closely resembles the 
excellent work of Dom Eugéne Vandeur, O.S.B., La Sainte 

Messe: Notes sur sa Liturgie, though it is not quite so detailed 
in. its explanations. There are useful tables showing the 
structure and development of the Canon, the ground plan of 
the Mass, and the relation of the present Canon to the earlier 
liturgies. The book appears to be well designed and to deserve 
the warm commendation of the Archbishop of St. Louis in his 




































































































































































4Gill, Dublin. Third edition., 1930. Price 2s. 6d. 


5 Herder Book Co, 10936. 
6 Gabalda, Paris. 








pp. x.+358. Price 14s. 
Seventh edition. 1924. 
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foreword. It must, however, be said that the price is absurdly 
high, and in this respect, the book compares unfavourably with 
the less pretentious works of MacMahon and Vandeur. At times 
there is a strong family likeness to the chapters on the Mass 
in the second volume of Mgr. Eisenhofer’s Handbuch der 
katholischen Liturgik,’ but this may be due to a community‘ of 
subject. eis 

The study of the prothesis or rite of preparation in the 
Eastern liturgies is both interesting and complicated, and since 
most of the problems are connected with the celebration of the 
rite in the Byzantine liturgy, the book by Papas Marco Mandala, 
“Dottore in Discipline Ecclesiastiche Orientali,’’ entitled Le 
Protesi della Liturgia nel Rito Byzantino-Greco,’ is especially 
welcome. The prothesis which may be studied in the English 
translation of Dom Placid de Meester’s The Divine Liturgy of 
our Father among the Saints John Chrysostom,? has-not, so 
far, Dr. Mandala informs us in his preface, been the object of 
“ano studio vero e proprio, dettagliato e particolareggiato,”’ 
and if the present work does not settle the many questions that 
arise, it will at least encourage further discussion. After a 
chapter on the sources of the prothesis which shows clearly 
enough that the rite is not of great antiquity and has undergone 
a steady process of embellishment and accretion, the author 
discusses the place in which the prothesis is carried out and 
has some pages regarding the identity of the skeyophylakion 
with the altar of the prothesis. A third chapter deals with the 
moment in the liturgy at which the prothesis should take place, 
and shows that historically the rite belongs to the stage 
immediately preceding the liturgy of the faithful and not; as 
in more recent times, to the time before the liturgy of the 
catechumens. Chapter IV treats of the minister of the prothesis 
and weighs the respective claims of the priest and the deacon 
in the enactment of the rite. Chapter V is concerned with the 
rites that make up the prothesis and has much to say regarding 
the vexed question of the particles or portions of the eucharistic 
bread other than the amnos. A final chapter considers the 
theological and symbolical signification of the prothesis, and its 
character as a liturgical act. In his conclusions the author 
states his opinion on three points of importance. First, the 
prothesis should take place immediately before the liturgy’ of 
the faithful. Secondly, there would be good reasons in favour 
of the proposal to reduce the number of commemorations which, 
at present, occupy so large a place in the rite. Thirdly, the 
formula of apolysis or dismissal might well be suppressed, since 
there is no need for any dismissal at the end of the prothesis, 
at least in its present position. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Mandala will find time for further well-informed studies. of 
questions relating to the best known of all the Eastern liturgies. 


7 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. XI, pp. 228-230. 
®Badia di Grottaferrata. 1935. pp. 187. Price not stated. 
*Burns Oates & Washbourne. 1926. pp. 2-23. 
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Ill. MODERN CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
By THE Rav. 8S. J. GOSLING. 


I have just been reading an article, written by a young 
American, bemoaning (though ‘‘ bemoaning ”’ is not quite the 
right word for his virile prose) the poverty of contemporary 
Catholic literature. It had some relevance to the matter in hand 
so I read with increased intention. The writer maintained that 
the best literature, if not the only literature, now being produced 
came from the poets and the novelists of the Left and was 
Communist in tone. He instanced several authors who had 
earned his admiration for their idealism, vitality and force. 
I have not read all, nor nearly all, whom he mentions, but 
those I have read do not, in my opinion, merit his encomiums. 
Perhaps I have been unfortunate; on the other hand, a possible 
explanation is—I hope he will not mind my saying this—that 
young writers often mistake hyperbole for sincerity and force. 
The very worst service, however, that a critic can perform is 
to foster a spirit of complacency, so while I cannot share his 
enthusiasm for Communist literature I can sympathize with his 
disappointment at the poverty of Catholic literature. There is 
substance in his charge though he has not made his indictment 
sufficiently wide. It is not enough to condemn Catholic writers; 
Catholic readers must shoulder some of the blame. Readers 
make writers just as surely as writers make readers; the law 
of supply and demand operates in art as it does in economics, 
and although we may not like to admit it, the available evidence 
goes to prove that the Catholic public is not a reading public. 
There are many and diverse reasons why this should be so, and 
some of the reasons need cause us no great shame. Our people 
are poor; they are kept poor by the very struggle that they 
make to attain a cultural level equal to that of their fellow 
citizens. In many places they are few in numbers, their cultural 
activities, therefore, are often of necessity defensive instead of 
being constructive. These two reasons need cause us no heart- 
searchings. 


But before we presume to apportion blame we must look at 
the question from the point of view of the publishers. Book 
publishers are not in the business, as the saying goes, for the 
good of their health but to make a living, and they do that by 
publishing books that will sell. Like every other kind of 
entrepreneur they come in for a good deal of criticism from 
those who expect them to lose their money in producing works 
of art that no one will buy. To justify the criticism a legend 
is created describing how the wicked publisher battens on the 
proceeds of silliness, tushery, and sometimes of pornography. 
Publishers do not deserve these harsh words. A _ very little 
knowledge of the book world is sufficient to show that a good 
percentage of the money acquired by publishing rubbish is 
devoted to publishing books that will never show a profit. The 
public is to blame. 
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- And if you ask why the public should prefer Communist 
propaganda to Christian literature the answer is not far to seek. 
“The condition of the working classes ”’ is the fashionable title 
of the moment. That it was first used by a Pope forty years 
ago is an ironic commentary on the shortness of the public’s 
memory and our own inability to make the most of our advan- 
tages. The modern free-thinker has stolen our thunder—and not 
ours only. A generation ago Philistine was the popular word of 
opprobrium—so popular that Philistines used it! The favourite 
word now is bourgeois; the fear of having it applied to them 
frightens people out of their wits, otherwise they would see 
that the Communists who employ it most are of all people the 
best fitted to wear it. The dictionary defines it as being used 
to denote the shop-keeping class, not a particularly exalted 
or liberal fraternity, but certainly neither dishonourable nor 
despicable. It has acquired a meaner connotation to describe 
those who have no soul beyond their own petty little comforts, 
a materialistic outlook with no idealism and no call to service, 
an ambition that feeds itself on jealousy of the class above’ it 
and is bounded by a desire to secure a measure of security and 
well-being at the cheapest possible rate. Could a more accurate 
description of the average Communist be devised? If the doctrine 
of personal immortality be true, the Communist, rejecting all 
religion and despising the things of the spirit, stands revealed 
as the perfect bourgeois. I do not say that the above is the 
social historian’s definition of a bourgeois; I only claim that it 
is what the Communist means when he uses it as a term of 
abuse, and as such it fits him like a glove. 


These are just the fashions of the moment and it is easy to 
see why inexperienced youth is impressed by the ultra-fashionable 
whose attendant adjective is ‘‘ daring.’’ They have not lived 
long enough nor read deeply enough to know that a rising tide 
will ebb again. Those who have read Boccacio, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare and the seventeenth century dramatists, will not 
be shocked at the frankness of modern writers; Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Renan and the Encyclopedists have said all the things 
that we are now hearing against religion and the faith, and 
on the whole have said them better and more wittily. The 
fioddess of Reason has been enthroned on the high altar of 
Notre Dame, and doubtless will be enthroned there again, but 
in between these orgies there has been celebrated there the daily 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Tout passe, and after these midsummer 
madnesses man returns to the study of his spiritual nature, to 
the contemplation of his destiny sub specie aeternitatis. 


These thoughts are prompted by a study of 7'he Note-Books 
ind Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins.!. So impressed are we 
by the hullabaloo around us that we are at first struck by the 
seeming peacefulness of these memoirs and their remoteness from 
the noisy clamour of the street-corner orators. A moment's 


1Edited by Humphry House, Oxford University Press. 25s. 
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pause to assimilate the meaning of words and to accustom our. 
selves to the quieter surroundings and we begin to be conscious 
of a deeper and more subtle conflict. 


~ It.is over forty years since Leo XIII raised his voice to defend 
the working classes. His ideas, his words even, are now used 
by men who never heard of him, and used against the Church 
ef which he was the head. It is nearly fifty years since Gerard 
Manley Hopkins died, and the revolutionary poets are making 
@ name for themselves by popularizing his discoveries and 
imitating without acknowledgment his style. The parallelism 
goes farther; the works of the dead Pope and the dead poet, 
bona derelicta, were left unclaimed by the rightful heirs to be 
looted by those who took just what was convenient for their 
purpose. It is not pleasant to recall that, except for some 
monographs by his Jesuit brethren, the fame of Fr. Hopkins 
as a poet has been left to the care of strangers. His reputation, 
it is safe to say, will grow with the years. In this book, which 
consists of notes, intimate diaries, unpublished essays, and poems 
in the rough, we have a glimpse of a great craftsman at work. 
None but the great could survive such a scrutiny. As we 
watch this unknown priest ceaselessly fashioning and testing 
his literary style to make it in every way a fitting vehicle, strong 
and supple, to carry the timorous soul and give it courage to 
face eternal truths, the noisy clamour of the market-place fades 
to unimportance and we begin to realize that here, in this quiet 
study, are fought in prayer and silence the spiritual battles 
that decide the destinies of man. As we close the book we 
find it difficult to repress our impatience with those who acclaim 
the noisy element and condemn the Church’s teaching as stag: 
nant and uninspired. Nevertheless, we are not without blame: 
if we have so little regard for our treasures we must not be 
surprised if others filch them from us. 


Every classification will have its own order of precedence. 
This causerie concerns itself with Catholic authors writing as 
Catholics, whose work may be justly classed as literature—a 
tripartite title to distinction which is sometimes so unevenly 
balanced as to produce a very unstable equilibrium. We are 
trying to follow the general trend of Catholic thought and te 
estimate its effect and importance in the literature of the country 
asa whole. A book which scores evenly under all three heads 
has the right to a place of honour in our list. Such a one is 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s Voltaire.2 There is no need to describe the 
general purpose of Mr. Noyes’s work; it has been given generous 
space in every literary paper since the date of its publication. 
Its subject, the reputation of its author and the excellence of 
its. workmanship provide adequate reasons for the general 
interest, yet there is no doubt that an added spice was given 
to the book when it was found to be a defence by a Catholic 


2Sheed & Ward. 12s. 6d. 
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writer of one who has long been considered an arch-enemy of 
the Church. au 
Like Mr. Noyes Mr. Arnold Lunn is a convert to Catholicis 
and, like many other converts, from St. Paul onwards, his 
conversion has been marked by increased literary activities and 
a desire to be in the forefront of the polemical battle. I am 
not saying this in any critical spirit ; on the contrary, the Church 
has a right to expect that a convert should place his faculties 
at her disposal, and when those include the power of exposition 
it is natural that gratitude for the gift of faith should prompt 
him to share his discovery of truth with all those who will 
listen. It may well be a reproach to the rest of us that we are 
not equally energetic and quite possibly in some cases a con- 
sciousness of guilt may take refuge in unworthy criticism. 
Mr. Lunn may have overheard some such idle gossip for he 
twice (I think) mentions the danger of the over-zealous convert 
in his latest book, Within That City A great friend of mine; 
a Frenchman, taught by bitter experience to be very careful 
of our peculiar sense of humour, grew to distrust the slightest 
deviation from normal speech; an unusual expression he 
invariably parried with the defensive remark: ‘‘ You pull my 
legs!’? One day someone spoke of tickling trout. The unusual 
phrase combined with the suspicious alliteration was too much 
for his credulity. For days he refused to discuss the possibility 
of such an operation. Unknown to us, however, he must have 
consulted piscatorial works, for when later someone tried ‘to 
revive the old joke he launched forth into a full explanation 
of how the thing was done, the correct technique to be employed; 
and convicted all of us of complete ignorance of the art. I 
commend the story to Mr. Lunn. It may explain the advantage 
he has over us and explain, but without excusing, some hasty 
words of irritation. It may also serve to redeem a moral from 
being too platitudinous for repetition. The approach to religion 
will be different in different cases. The enthusiast sometimes 
conveys the impression that his way is the best, if not the only, 
way. This not unnaturally arouses the fighting spirit in those 
who have not trodden it and who are jealous for their own 
way. Hence quarrels, dissensions, enmities, as St. Paul says, 
_ Mr. William Teeling is one of those young men—very rare 
in these days of second-hand and second-rate knowledge—who 
do not like handing out stock answers to enquiring minds. They 
prefer, whenever possible, to speak from their own experience 
and to know what they are saying. Chairman of a Catholic 
emigration society and later candidate for Parliament, Mr. 
Teeling found that he was expected to answer questions on 
unemployment and the possibilities of Empire development 
about which he knew at first hand little or nothing. He deter- 
mined to find out and to examine the Far Eastern question on 
the spot. Fortune favours the brave, but besides being lucky 
Mr. Teeling is industrious, inquisitive and enthusiastic, and 


3Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
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The Gods of To-morrow,‘ the result of his travels, is a most 
interesting book. With an appetite whetted by Mr. Fleming’s 
travel books I opened Mr. Teeling’s with lively anticipation 
of pleasure and I was not disappointed. He has not the literary 
skill of Mr. Fleming, but his energy and zest are sufficient to 
pull him and his reader through some rather boggy passages 
of too-hastily written prose. Nor is he so sophisticated as Mr. 
Fleming ; it must be quite thirty years since I heard the story 


of the gondolas that were expected to breed in the municipal i 
park of (if I remember rightly) Wolverhampton. Mr. Teeling Ca 
found a pair in Colombo; which shows what a very small place a 
the world is. But it is still large enough to give us a sense Ca 
of freedom and fresh air when we are invited to walk abroad act 
in it. It is a relief to escape from the ideologies and stale tes 
controversies of Europe to the wide open spaces of Australia, 
the Malay States and China, though Mr. Teeling soon disabuses 
our mind of the notion that the problems of the East are 
fundamentally different from the problems of the West. They | 
ean all be reduced to the one word ‘“ markets ’’; race, religion th 
and climate may colour them differently and even modify them . 
slightly, but it remains true that if you scratch an Oriental, * 
no matter what the colour of his skin, you will find “the . 
economic man,”’ and there are few tribes no matter how primitive = 
and remote from civilization that are not an object of interest of 
to some board of financiers sitting in London, or Paris, or be 
Berlin, or New York, or Tokyo. It is the fashion to be . 
apologetic about the Empire. We have acquired a considerable di 
amount of the earth’s surface and though no Englishman is . 
prepared to hand over parts of it to other nations, we prefer 3 
not to talk too much about the Empire for fear of being con- de: 
sidered flag-wagging Jingoes. Mr. Teeling is not worried by ] 
such scruples; he would like us to be more conscious of the , 
Empire’s possibilities, for the sake of the world, for the sake ts 
of the natives and for our own sake. The financiers do not 0 
mind the British public’s lack of interest in the British Empire; 
so long as the public will subscribe its money to their ventures 
and support a strong navy to defend them, the financiers may - 
even welcome an attitude of indifference; it gives them a freer : 
hand. Mr. Teeling views the matter from a different angle, and ‘ 
it is a subject for congratulation that a Catholic writer should h 
direct attention to the possibilities, economic, cultural and i 
political, of our vast inheritance. } 
i 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WAR AND THE THEOLOGIANS. 


In the popular pacifist appeals, with which everyone to some 
extent must sympathize, reference is often made to a saying of 
Cardinal Faulhaber that the moral theologians will have to modify 
their teaching on war in accordance with modern conditions. 
Can you tell us briefly what it was that Cardinal Faulhaber 
actually said, and also what are the points of traditional Catholie 
teaching that it is proposed to modify? (U.C.) 


REPLY. 


(1) The Cardinal’s discourse was given on April 7th, 1932, in 
the Basilica of St. Boniface, Munich, its occasion being ‘the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva a few days previously in 
which the delegates of sixty-four States participated." The 
relevant passage is as follows: ‘‘ We are at a turning point 
in history, and there will be a change of outlook on the question 
of peace and war as on other questions. Public opinion must 
be modified even though such a change cannot take place without 
a certain shock. Moral disarmament must precede military 
disarmament. The glory of military uniforms and parades has 
grown pale, and the old war hymns must be deposited with the 
old weapons in military museums. Military heroism is not the 
only kind of heroic existence. The moral theology of war will 
speak a new language. Whilst remaining faithful to its ancient 
principles concerning the lawfulness of war, it will take new 
facts into account. ” His Eminence proceeded to outline these 
facts. The first is in the situation before war breaks out. 
Owing to the modern advance in means of communication we 
can convoke within twenty-four hours, by telephone, wireless 
and aeroplane, the Peace Council of the League of Nations or 
an International Arbitration Tribunal, in order to compose a 
quarrel between two nations by peaceful methods, before having 
recourse to arms and bloodshed. In the past it was easier to 
be in good faith and to think that every war was just. But 
in these days, before taking to arms, every effort must be made 
to settle conflicts without war. The second fact concerns war 
itself. The practice of modern war, with its poison gas and 
aerial combat, is not only unchristian but inhuman. The third 
fact is in the consequences of war. The ultimate effects of a 
modern war are so terrible as to be out of all proportion to 
the national well-being that the war is supposed to promote: 
economic distress and taxation bleed the people white; the ruin 
of the vanquished spreads to the victor, and the military defeat 


1 Text in Schoenere Zukunft, February 21st, 1932; French Tr. Documentation 
Catholique, XXIX, 1933, col. 472 seq. 
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of one is the economic defeat of them both. Politically, indeed, 
each State must maintain its own political sovereignty, but 
economically all the peoples of Europe stand or fall together, 
For this reason the conditions required for a just war are much 
more rare than formerly. To the objection that the German 
Empire cannot remain unarmed whilst surrounding nations are 
arming, he answered that the rights of nations, in this respect, 
are equal, and that the German Empire has the right to guarantee 
itself against attack. But this would be best secured by working 
for disarmament amongst all the nations, rather than by trying 
to outstrip them all in armaments. Si vis pacem para pacem, 
The discourse concluded with a plea for disarmament, and an 
exhortation to pray earnestly for peace. 


(2) The view that war is forbidden to Christians in all circum. 
stances is the teaching of such bodies as the Society of Friends, 
and is the usual position of the conscientious objector. There 
may. be divergencies in matters of detail, but the theological 
teaching is certain, and has not been modified by any theologian 
of’ repute, that a Catholic may not hold this view.” At the 
other extreme is the view that, owing to Original Sin, warfare 
must be numbered amongst the ills necessarily attendant on 
this earthly life, and is inevitable; universal peace amongst all 
nations is an unattainable Utopia. A German priest, the author 
of Peace and the Clergy, fastens this very pessimistic and 
bellicose attitude on his clerical brethren—we suppose—in 
Germany. There may be such, but we do not know of any 
Catholic theologian who defends this thesis. 


The conditions for a just war, enumerated by the manualists 
following St. Thomas,’ are that it must be duly declared by 
the supreme authority, for a just cause, and with a right 
intention. Further conditions are formulated by some of the 
manualists but they are reducible to one or other of these three, 
for example, that all other means have been tried and have 
failed ; that the war will not cause greater evils than it proposes 
to remedy; and that it will be waged with due regard for the 
rights of non-combatants and international pacts. 


It is suggested that the application of this principle to changed 
modern conditions arises chiefly in two ways. In the first place, 
the notion of ‘‘ supreme authority ’’ has developed, on the sup- 
position that there is now a League of Nations with authority 
to settle disputes. It follows that the rulers of any one individual 
State are no longer ‘‘ supreme ”’ in this connection, and that 
a war declared by them without previous recourse to the League 
is an unjust war because the first condition is lacking. This is 
the interpretation suggested by a number of theologians of various 
nationalities assembled at Fribourg (Switzerland), October 13th, 
1931, and it is becoming adopted by other writers, e.g.: 


2-Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, XII, 1936, p. 411. 
3.Summa Theol., I1-Ilae, q. 40, art. 1. 
4Cf. N.R.T., 1932, p. 893. 
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“Etenim, ut vidimus, bellum legitime indici nequit nisi auctori- 
tate publica. Atqui, supposita institutione societatis inter- 
nationalis, auctoritas gubernii in singulis nationibus jam non 
est suprema, et quasi privata eflicitur. .. .’” 


Secondly, it is suggested that the condition requiring ‘‘ a grave 
and a just cause ”’ is absent in modern warfare, since the phrase 
is to be understood with Noldin® and other manualists: ‘‘ Causa 
gravis est quae praeponderet tot malis tum corpori tum animae 
a bello provenientibus.’’ But, the methods of modern warfare, 
the unlikelihood of localizing a conflict, and the economic dis- 
turbances which follow are so appalling that a ‘‘ cause ”? which 
is proportionate to such evils can scarcely be conceived. The 
older theologians were not confronted with issues of this magni- 
tude and could, therefore, enumerate a whole litany of just 
causes. 


The second modification is probably more easily understood 
than the first, since the League of Nations is at present little 
more than a potentiality. It is on this idea of the lack of a 
proportionately grave and just cause that the modern orthodox 
pacifist prefers to dwell and, if an opinon may be hazarded on 
a subject bristling with difficulties, it appears to be theologically 
sound in theory, when it is a question of an offensive war. 
In practice, every nation which goes to war pleads that it is on 
the defensive, and it would be difficult to discover any Catholic 
theologian of repute who holds that to engage in a defensive war, 
even with all its modern horrors, is unjust. Such a position would 
in no way differ from the view that war is in all circumstances 
wrong, a doctrine which is utterly opposed to Catholic tradition. 
If a definition of offensive war is asked, the modern writers 
favour the view that it is the war which is waged without 
previous recourse to a supra-national tribunal or in defiance 
of its decision. But, until there exists a tribunal of this kind, 
accepted by all nations and commanding obedience by the 
common consent of all, this definition of ‘‘ offensive ’’ remains 
a purely academic one. 


E. J. M. 
SALB OF CONTRACEPTIVES. 


From the doctrine of most manualists the sale of a thing 
which is intrinsically evil is wrong in se and can never be 
permitted. Must this doctrine be rigidly applied to the case of 
a chemist’s assistant selling contraceptives? Since his refusal 
would mean loss of employment, it would be useful to know if 
there is any possible way out of the difficulty. Would a confessor 

bound to refuse absolution unless the chemist’s assistant 
promised to give up his means of livelihood? (F.) 


5 Collat. Torn., 1937, Pp. 107. 
® Theol. Moralis, 11, §353. 
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REPLyY. 


The question is one which plunges us into the slippery and 
tortuous paths of a casuistry. There is no principle which lends 
itself more easily to this than the principle permitting material 
co-operation in another’s sin, for a grave reason, and forbidding 
formal co-operation for any reason whatever. If the action of 
the chemist is to be permitted, it must be shown that it is only 
material co-operation in the sin of the purchaser. The fact that, 
if the article is not sold by this chemist, it can be bought quite 
easily elsewhere, is not strictly relevant to the moral nature 
of the action we are considering. Also, it is necesary to assume 
that the articles sold have no other possible use except an evil 
one. 


Formal co-operation is usually described as assisting in a 
sinful action and intending its sinfulness, e.g., adultery ; it is 
material when there is no evil intention and when the action 
is not in itself sinful, e.g., selling drink to one who will drink 
it to excess. Immediate co-operation is understood to consist 
in taking part in an action which is in itself sinful, even though 
there is no internal approval of what is being done, e.g., active 
assistance at heretical rites whilst disapproving of the sect. 
Immediate co-operation is always intrinsically wrong, the 
exceptions in the question of certain acts of injustice being 
only apparent exceptions. 


The authors do not all employ these terms in quite the same 
sense.' But their doctrine is, of course, the same, and to the 
present writer it has always seemed easier to approach these 
questions of co-operation by applying the simpler principle of 
the double effect (voluntarium indirectum or voluntarium in 
causa). It is lawful, namely, to do an action from which two 
effects follow, the one good the other bad, provided the immediate 
object of the action is indifferent, the intention good, and there 
is a proportionately grave reason. Putting on one side the 
intention and the grave reason, as being of secondary value in 
the problem, the kernel of the enquiry is then to discover whether 
the action is, of itself and intrinsically, good or at least indifferent. 
In some cases the enquiry is not easy, as in the present question. 
There are three possible solutions to the difficulty. 


(i.) The manualists class the sale of an object which has no 
other purpose, except an evil one, as a sinful action. ‘“ Qui 
conficiunt vel vendunt res in se malas, v.g. media ad impedien- 
dam conceptionem, quae bonum usum nec habent nec habere 
possunt, nunquam a peccato formali co-operationis excusar 
possunt.’ ‘* Nunquam licet vendere res, quae ex ipsa natura 
sua non habent nisi usum malum. Hine, e.gr. non licet vendere 


1Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, XVII, 1922, p. 12; Priimmer, Theol. 
Moralis, 1, $617; Noldin, Theol. Moralis, II, $117; Davis, Moral Theology, 
1, p. 341. 

2 Noldin, Theol, Moralis, ed. 1935, 11, $123. 
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- jlla instrumenta quae inserviunt ad abusum matrimonii.’’* This 
is the common doctrine, in fact, and by adhering to it one is 
sure of being on the side of the angels. There is no risk of 
being regarded as a trimming, hair-splitting casuist, and since 
a writer on moral theology, like most people, wants a quiet 
peaceful life, this is the solution which is generally adopted. 
But when it comes to applying it rigidly to an unfortunate 
chemist’s assistant, faced with penury, the confessor has more 
than a little misgiving. If possible, he should leave a penitent 
in good faith about the matter. If this cannot be done we must 
pursue the enquiry a little further. 


(ii.) Noldin completes the text already quoted as follows: “ Ad 
summum pro adiutoribus, qui solum ex mandato mercatoris 
vendunt nec officinam relinquere possunt sine gravi incommodo, 
aliqua excusatio valere potest, quia remotius et quasi coacte 
cooperantur.’? He does not say so expressly, but he appears 
to mean that the action is wrong, but the circumstances are 
such that it can scarcely be a mortal sin. If it is not a mortal 
sin, the confessor can deal with it exactly as he does with venial 
sins in general. The conclusion that it is no more than a venial 
sin is expressly defended by a writer in the Catholic Medical 
Guardian, July, 1932, p. 158, and we think that this is a correct 
and a just solution. 


It is agreed amongst all the writers that the owner of the 
business cannot be excused from grave sin. It appears to us. 
in addition, that an assistant could not, without grave sin, 
serve in a shop devoted entirely to the sale of contraceptives. 
The scandal would be too great and could never be effectively 
removed. But the real problem is the case of an assistant in 
a general chemist’s shop, and there are very few of them nowa- 
a which do not stock contraceptives for customers who want 
hem, 


(iii.) A writer in l’Ami du Clergé is more courageous. The 
doctrine defended is that the action in itself is indifferent. From 
this it does not follow that it can always be done without sin, 
of course. But once the intrinsic indifference of the act is 
established, a prudent judgment may decide on the gravity of 
the cause, the extent of the scandal, and the measures taken 
to remove it. The point of the writer is that the immediate 
essential object of the sale is to transfer, as an agent, the 
property from the proprietor of the shop to the buyer; the fact 
that the property is of its nature such as to have no other use 
but an evil one is accidental to the action. It is argued very 
fully, but it is noticeable that no author is quoted, except as 
dealing with the theoretical principles. 

KE. J. M. 


3Priimmer, Theol, Moralis, 1, $623. 
41034, Pp. 435. 
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SEVEN SorROWS OF OuR LaDy. 


Is there any special reason why the calendar contains two 
feasts of this title, the one on the Friday of Passion Week, the 
other on September 15th? (V.) 


REPLyY. 


We know of no really adequate explanation of this double 
feast. In the decree of Pius X,! which made the September 
feast (then, on the third Sunday of that month) a double of 
the second class, the double celebration is mentioned without 
any reason being assigned. The September one is the later of 
the two. This was granted to the Servites in 1668 and gradually 
extended to the universal Church. The reason suggested by 
one writer is that the feast in Passion Week is dominated by 
the Passion of our Lord, and the piety of the faithful called 
for another commemoration on which the unique consideration 
could be the Sorrows of our Lady.2, Dom Lefebvre, O.S.B., 
suggests in the Daily Missal: “ Just as the first feast of the 
Sorrows of Mary, in Passiontide, shows us how she had a share 
in the sacrifice of Jesus, the second feast, in the season of 
Pentecost, tells us of all the compassion which the Mother of 
the Saviour feels for the Church, the spouse of Jesus who is 
crucified in her turn... .’? Dr. Juergens in the Proust Daily 
Missal writes on the Passiontide feast: ‘‘ The first feast 
especially commemorates the Compassion of Mary; the second, 
kept on September 15th, the devotion to the Seven To 


OutT-Door COLLECTIONS. 


My parish is already burdened with an out-door collection for 
the schools. In addition to this, the people are visited from 
time to time by religious of both sexes seeking alms for their 
charitable works. Whilst always disposed in favour of these 
works, and wishing them every success, I feel that it is some- 
times rather hard on the people here. Has a parish priest the 
right to forbid collections of this kind, within the parish, unless 
authorized by him? (REcror.) 


REPLy. 


The right to forbid or permit collections of this kind belongs 
to the Ordinary not to the parish priest. The relevant canons 
are :— 


Canon 621: ‘‘§1. Regulares, qui ex instituto mendicantes 
vocantur et sunt, eleemosynas in dioecesi, ubi eorum religiosa 
domus est constituta, quaerere valent de sola Superiorum suorum 
licentia ; extra dioecesim vero indigent praeterea licentia scripto 


15.C.R., May 13th, 1908. 
2 Ami du Clergé, 1931, p. 304. 
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- data ab Ordinario loci in quo eleemosynae colligere cupiunt. 
§2. Hanc licentiam Ordinarii locorum, praecipue dioecesium 
finitimarum, nisi gravibus et urgentibus de causis, ne denegent 
neve revocent, si religiosa domus ex mendicatione in sola dioecesi, 
in qua est constituta, vivere nullo modo possit.’’ 


Canon 691: ‘‘ §2. Potest (Associatio legitime erecta) oblationes 
recipere, et receptas erogare ad pios ipsius associationis usus, 
salva semper offerentium voluntate. §3. Nulli associationi 
eleemosynas colligere licet, nisi id aut statuta permittant, aut 
necessitas postulet, et loci Ordinarii consensus accedat ac 
servetur forma ab eodem praescripta. §4. Ad eleemosynas 
extra territorium colligendas uniuscuiusque Ordinarii venia, 
scripto data, requiritur.”’ 


Canon 1503: ‘‘Salvis praescriptis can. 621-624, vetantur 
privati tam clerici quam laici sine Sedis Apostolicae aut proprii 
Ordinarii et Ordinarii loci licentia, in scriptis data, stipem 
cogere pro quolibet pio aut ecclesiastico instituto vel fine.”’ 


The mendicant Orders may beg without the permission of the 
local Ordinary within the diocese in which the religious house 
is erected. In other dioceses they need the authorization of 
the Ordinary. The term ‘“ mendicant Order” is of strict 
interpretation, e.g., Discalced Carmelites or Capuchins, and 
does not include such Orders as the Dominicans, as the Code 
Yommission has expressly determined (October 16th, 1919). By 
authorizing a house of mendicants in the diocese, the Ordinary, 
by that fact, accepts the laws which govern their constitution, 
and no special permission to seek alms is required. 


Non-mendicant Orders and all other associations may receive 
alms spontaneously offered, but they may not solicit them without 
the permission of the local Ordinary, subject to the detailed 
prescriptions of Canon 622. 


A parish priest, therefore, is entitled to assure himself that 
the law requiring the Ordinary’s permission has been observed. 
He could also make representations to the Ordinary on the 
subject, if he thought fit. But he cannot forbid a collection if 
it has been authorized by the Ordinary. It is the custom of 
certain bodies to ask the parish priest’s permission, before 
proceeding around his parish, but this is a matter of courtesy 
rather than of law. EK. J. M. 


ASPERGES IN CONVENT CHAPELS. 


On appointment as chaplain to a Convent school, I found that 
the community: were accustomed to sing the Asperges before a 
low Mass on Sunday. Am I right in holding that this is 
incorrect: first, because it is not in a parish church; and, 
secondly, because it is not followed by a sung Mass? (J.E.M.) 


REPLy. 
By the common law of the Church the Asperges is obligatory 
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on Sunday before the Conventual Mass in Collegiate churches.! 
Elsewhere it is not obligatory except by a particular law, e.g., 
in England the bishops require it in all parish churches. 


Though not obligatory it is always permissible in other (non- 
Collegiate) churches before the principal Mass. The reply of 
S.C.R. states that it is permitted ‘‘in Ecclesiis non-collegialibus,” 
without any restriction, and the writers on the subject deduce 
that the phrase includes oratories. In fact, the Roman Ritual 
regards it as the normal practice before the Sunday Mass; and 
De Herdt says: ‘‘ in dominicis pertinet ad missae principalis 
caerimonias.’’® 

It is, therefore, irrelevant whether the chief Mass is sung or 
not. The Memoriale Rituwum, for example, directs it on Palm 
Sunday and February 2nd which may fall on a Sunday, it being 
taken for granted that the Mass following is a low ~—s ‘ 


OrRaATIO ‘‘ PRO PATRE AND MATRBE.”’ 


When should the alternative plural “ nostri ’’ and “ nos” be 
used in this prayer which is amongst the Orationes Diversae 
Pro Defunctis in the Missal? (P. H.) 


REPLyY. 


The prayers n. 11-13 in the new Missal were formerly nn. 7 and 
8 in Missals printed before 1920. They used to bear the title 
‘‘ Pro patre et matre sacerdotis ’’ whereas the title is now ‘ Pro 
patre et matre,’”’ ‘‘ Pro patre tantum,’”’ ‘‘ Pro matre tantum.” 
Apart from a reference in l’?Ami du Clergé, 1927, p. 333, which 
gives an example of the use of the plural, namely, when the 
priest has a brother or sister, I can find no explicit information 
on the point. It is clear enough from the wording of these 
prayers that they cannot be used if the priest is praying 
exclusively for the parents of some other person. But apart 
from this obvious exception, there seems to be no reason why the 
plural should not be used whenever the priest has a brother or 
sister alive, even though neither of them are present in the 
church. It could also be used, for example, in a Mass which is 
being said for the parents of all who are present, the parents 
of the priests being included. The omission of the restriction 
“* sacerdotis ” in the title of the prayer undoubtedly is meant to 
extend its application. 

E. J. M. 
ELEcTRIC LIGHT ON ALTARS. 


_As I understand the regulations, it is forbidden to replace 
liturgical lights, such as the sanctuary lamp and candles during 
exposition, by the use of electricity; it is permitted only for 


1S.C.R., December 15th, 1899, n. 4051; cf. CLERGY REviEw, Vol. V, p. 244. 
* Tit. viii., cap. 2. 


3 Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, III, n. 132. 
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purposes of illumination. Is it not, therefore, lawful to illuminate 
the interior of the exposition throne by concealed electric lighting 
if it is judged necessary for its proper visibility? (C.E.) 


REPLY. 


The general principle is correctly stated, but there are certain 
reservations and exceptions. It is forbidden, for example, to 
place electric lamps on the altar itself, or on the gradines, even 
when the proper kind of liturgical lighting is provided. What 
the law aims at avoiding is anything like theatrical effects in 
churches. A number of previous decrees were summarized, June 
Mth, 1914: ‘‘ Mens est: Sacra Rituum Congregatio hanc nacta 
occasionem, cum innotuerit nonnullis in locis tales abusus 
invaluisse, ut circa aediculas Sanctorum in pariete super altare 
positas, et vel in ipsis altaris gradibus ubi candelabra collo- 
cantur, parvae lampades electricae variis distincta coloribus 
disponantur—quod profecto minus convenit gravitati et dignitati 
sacrae liturgiae et decori domus Dei—facto verbo cum Sanctis- 
simo, etiam atque etiam Rmos Ordinarios in Domino hortatur 
ut pro sua religione invigilent, ne Sacrae Congregationis Decreta 
posthabeantur. . . . Summa autem Decretorum haec est: Lux 
electrica vetita est, non solum wna cum candelis ex cera super 
altaria (4097), sed etiam loco candelarum vel lampadum, quae 
coram Ssmo vel Reliquiis Sanctorum praescriptae sunt. Pro 
aliis ecclesiae locis et ceteris casibus, illuminatio electrica, ad 
prudens Ordinarii iudicium permittitur, dummodo in omnibus 
servetur gravitas, quam sanctitas loci et dignitas sacrae liturgiae 
postulant (3859, 4206 et 4210, ad 1). Nec licet, tempore expo- 
sitionis privatae vel publicae, interiorem partem ciborii cum 
lampadibus electricis in ipsa parte interiori collocatis illuminare, 
ut SSma Eucharistia melius a fidelibus conspici possit (4275).”’ 
By ‘‘ciborium ”? is meant here, we think, the canopied throne 
on which the Blessed Sacrament is placed during exposition. 
This is, at least, the interpretation of the writers on the subject. 
and it is so stated in the instruction issued by the Cardinal 
Vicar for Roman churches, n. 2 and 4.!_ It could be maintained 
that this instruction is for Rome only, not for other places, 
and that by “‘ ciborium ” is meant the canopy or baldacchino 
over the whole altar. Even so, it seems evident from the wording 
of the decree—“ ut melius a fidelibus conspici possit ’’—that 
electric light, which is forbidden within the canopy, must 
@ fortiori be forbidden within the throne. 

E. J. M. 


1The instruction appeared in l’Osservatore Romano, March 1oth, 10932; 
f. Documentation Catholique, XXVIII, 1932, P. 426. 
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Historic English Convents of To-day. By Dom Basil Whelan, 
O.S.B., M.A. pp. viii.+277. %s. 6d. English Carmelites 
in Penal Times. By Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D. : 
xii.+216. 15s. (Both from Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 


The story of the continuity of English Catholic religious life 
has been known to most of us hitherto chiefly in the accounts of 
the Orders of men and the history of some of our great Catholic 
schools. There have been studies like those of Dom Adam 
Hamilton and Canon Fletcher but comparatively little has been 
written of the congregations of women and their chequered 
history during the penal times. These two books—each in a 
different way—help materially to fill up this gap in the history 
of English Catholicism. 


Dom Whelan’s: book, a good deal of which appeared in the 
Tablet in 1935, is a straightforward account of the foundation 
of the twenty-three English convents on the Continent, chiefly 
in Flanders and France, of their development, their varying 
fortunes under all manner of trials from within and without, 
and of the return to England of twenty-one of them in the 
tragic days of the French Revolution. The story of the inner 
life of these convents will never find its way into history—in 
silentio et quiete proficit anima devota—but we have occasional 
accounts of visions and supernatural happenings. It is, how- 
ever, the externa] story which makes such astonishing reading. 
There were years of peace and silence, but there were also years 
of anxiety and even terror when war and violence swept round 
and into the convents, when vandalism and sacrilege were abroad. 
In the end flight from Revolutionary France was the only way, 
and in 1792 the homecoming began, oddly enough not with an 
English community, but with the French Benedictine nuns of 
Montargis who were so graciously received by the Prince Regent 
at Brighton, and finally settled at Princethorpe in Warwick: 
shire. Within the next twelve months fifteen more communities 
had returned to England, and their influence must be counted 
beside that of the French emigré clergy in the revival of 
Catholicism in England. Fr. Whelan completes his book with 
an account of the life and work of these convents at the present 
day and adds a bibliography, an appendix on the Convent 
Schools, and three interesting charts giving details of the foun- 
dations, their relations with each other and the dates of their 
return to England. The book is written in an easy if at times 
ingenuous style, but it seemed to me to lack background and 
colour. There is no parade of scholarship, but a great deal 
of work must have gone into its composition, not only on such 
scanty printed records as exist but also on the manuscript 
sources possessed by the different convents. The spelling of the 
name Bedingfeld is I think inexact; on page 13, 1850 is a slip 
for 1580; and a nayal historian might cavil at the appearance 
of a ‘frigate’ in the sixteenth century.. But these minor 
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blemishes do not detract from a sound piece of work and an 
important addition to our Catholic history. 


Sister Hardman’s book is much more detailed and deals with 
the Carmelite foundations, chiefly at Antwerp, Lierre and 
Hoogstraet, in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
There were several other foundations notably at Alost and 
Malines, but they did not survive to return to England as did 
the three first named which are now established at Lanherne. 
Darlington and Chichester. 


The matter in Sister Hardman’s book is of great importance, 
most of it from manuscript sources, and wisely the authoress 
has given full transcriptions of many of her documents. The 
book is packed with names and dates; but the result lacks unity 
and is over-burdened with minor details which hamper the 
story. I dislike, too, the horrid habit of lumping the notes 
together at.the end. The authoress seems to have been undecided 
whether to write a complete biography of Mother Anne of the 
Ascension Worsley or not. In fact, the last three chapters are 
devoted to the story of her life. This remarkable woman, the 
foundress of English Carmelite life was received into the Order 
by the Venerable Anne of Jesus, one of St. Teresa’s companions. 
and through the generosity of Lady Lovel established the first 
English house in Antwerp. She made other foundations at 
Bois-le-Duc, Cologne, Diisseldorf, but it was Antwerp which 
she ruled for twenty-six years and it was there she died in 
December, 1644. Her work has continued and is magnificently 
flourishing in our midst to-day. 

ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


Reveries of a Hermit. By Frederick Joseph Kinsman. (Long- 
mans. §2.25.) 


This is a book of lectures delivered at the University of Notre 
Dame in connection with the Apologetics course. Lectures may 
be dull and technical. But this writer is no Dr. Dryasdust. 
His style is always cultured, polished and graceful; he loves 
the neat phrase and the apt quotation. He is wise and kindly. 
Much thought has gone to the formation of his book, but he is 
always clear and orderly and never burdensome. He illustrates 
his own doctrine that the teacher should sink himself in his 
eet, and become a transparent medium for the transmission 

ruth. 


The lectures are meant to interpret the non-Catholic mind in 
a sympathetic way. The writer believes that the only contro- 
versialist who will do real good is he who has pondered the 
fable of the Wind and the Sun. Our attitude to the outsider 
should be ‘‘ that of the first disciples, simply to say when we 
tan: ‘ We have found : come and see.’ ”’ 


The book falls into two parts. The first deals with three 
points of view, namely, the Agnostic, the Protestant and the 
Catholic. The Agnostic mind is illustrated from the lives of 
certain well-known men of recent times—Jefferson, Huxley, 
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O. W. Holmes, President Lincoln, etc. With the reverent 
Agnostic, such as Lincoln, we have some common ground. If 
@ man will say: ‘‘ Blessed be God; blessed be His Holy Name,” 
we should treat him as a friend. The Protestant mind is 
described by rapid but adequate surveys of the genesis and 
history of Lutheranism, Calvinism and Anglicanism. The 
author is particularly good on Calvinism with its almost Islamic 
Bibliolatry and its dark doctrines of predestination and the 
intrinsic depravity of man. It has been an all-pervading infiu- 
ence in the Protestant world and is responsible by reaction for 
modern Unitarianism, Universalism, enthusiasm for humanity, 
intellectual disparagement of sin and its punishment and corres- 
ponding disintegration of morals. But Calvinism once bore 
fruit in men of tough, stern virtues, the pioneers of American 
civilization. This section closes with a beautiful thought: 
“Every good Catholic home, just by being what it is, has a 
missionary function to perform, as a little outpost, not only 
for the Catholic faith, but also for the best traditions of old- 
fashioned America.” 


The writer was fifty years an Anglican and a member of the 
American episcopate; but he confesses that since his conversion 
in 1919 he has lost his former point of view so completely that 
it is difficult for him to appreciate how seriously he once held 
it. Of Anglicanism he says that its determining character has 
never come from principle but from policy. ‘‘ The most charac. 
teristic thing in Anglican Prayer Books is the frequent use of 
‘Or this.’ ”’ Officially the Church says: ‘‘ Where there is but 
one opinion, that is ours; where more than one, we have none.” 
Born of compromise, Anglicanism embraces the Anglo-Protestant. 
the Anglo-Catholic and the Anglo-Liberal; but history shows 
that ‘‘its personification is not to be found in Archbishop 
Cranmer or Archbishop Laud, but in the Sovereign Lady 
Elizabeth, ever extending the circle of her cajoleries.”’ ‘ The 
distinctive thing is the policy of tolerance with a secret partiality 
toward rationalism.”’ 


In opposition to Protestantism the Catholic Church bears 
constant witness to the supernatural. The centre of her life. 
the measure of her and of her children is the Mass. No one 
within her fold is unconscious of her holiness. The Catholic 
in contact with spiritual things loses self-consciousness; to him 
our Lord becomes all in all. Hence the true apostle does not 
preach self; ‘‘ he is thinking of God behind him and of needy 
minds and souls before him.’? The writer quotes at some length 
St. Patrick’s Confessions and his Breastplate as expressions of 
the spirit of the ideal Catholic apostle. And in the same 
connection he pays a beautiful tribute to the late Cardinal 
Gibbons. er 

In the second part of the book Dr. Kinsman studies the ideals 
of three Champions of the Faith, St. Paul, St. John and St. 
Cyril of Alexandria. He prefaces the studies with a description 
of Ephesus, which was central in all three lives, and of Birch- 
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mere, his lakeland retreat, in the solitude of which he meditated 
‘the thoughts contained in this book. He sees in the three saints 
the condemnation by the ancient Church of the lax faiths and 
half-faiths of Protestantism. ‘‘ St. Paul never ‘ spared to declare 
the whole counsel of God.’ St. John would have his children 
‘try the spirits ’ and recognize that ‘ every spirit that dissolveth 
Jesus is not of God.’ St. Cyril and his colleagues urged that 
‘the Godhead of Jesus is our faith and the foundation of the 
Church.’ ”’ 

Altogether, it is a delightful book for its learning, literary 
value, and apostolic sincerity and charity. 

J.C. 


4utobiography of a Campaigner for Christ. By David Goldstein. 
(Catholic Campaigners for Christ, Box D, Astor P.O. 
Station, Boston, Massachusetts. $2.50.) 


Mr. Goldstein was born in London of Netherland-Jewish. 
parentage, and as a baby emigrated with his parents to America. 
His father was a cigar maker and the son followed the same 
trade. In early manhood he was captured by the ideals of 
Socialism and he soon distinguished himself in Socialist propa- 
ganda. While thus engaged he made the acquaintance of a 
woman colleague, Mrs. Martha Moore Avory, who exercised 
a great influence on his intellectual development and who, like 
him, became a Catholic and a co-founder of the Campaigners 
for Christ. Mr. Goldstein remarks that his submission to the 
Catholic Church marked the end of his free-lance propaganda 
activity. For five years he was silent, and he lets us under- 
stand what that silence meant to a man of his abounding energy 
and zeal. Ultimately Cardinal O’Connell gave him his chance, 
and he threw up everything to devote himself to the Catholic 
cause. At first he lectured to working men on ‘the basic 
principles that underlie the problems that affect their interests.’’ 
The chapters that deal with this phase of his career make 
thrilling reading. Chapters XI to XV describe the inauguration 
and development of the American motor mission, the Campaigners 
for Christ. This is the American counterpart of our Catholic 
Motor Mission and Catholic Evidence Guild. That it has been 
® huge success is perfectly clear from the present book. 


The Autobiography is a rather massive volume which might 
have been curtailed with advantage. It is largely composed 
of newspaper accounts of meetings and verbatim reports of 
speeches. It is a highly personal, but never unpleasantly 
egotistic, production and that is the secret of its great interest. 
Mr. Goldstein’s controlled and disciplined zeal, his real modesty, 
and good nature, his courage and love of a fight, carry the 
willing reader through long tracts of seemingly uninviting 
country. The book is very opportune in England to-day, for 
it sounds a most inspiring call to Catholic Action. 






































ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


At a general session of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, held on December 2nd, 1936, a posthumous work 
of Lucien Laberthonniére, Htudes sur Descartes (Paris, 1935, 
L; Canet editor), was condemned and placed on the Index of 
Forbidden Books. 


(An account of the work of Laberthonniére is given in 
Documentation Catholique, January 30th, 1937.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“ SACERDOS ALTER CHRISTUS.” 


The Rev. Columban Francis Kelly, O.F.M., Mt. Alverno 
Retreat, Warwick, N.Y., would be grateful to any reader who 
could help him to identify the originator of the phrase Sacerdos 
Alter Christus “ just as it stands.” 





THE AGONY OF SPAIN. 


The Organizing Secretary of the Bishops’ Committee for the 
Relief of Spanish Distress, 38, Eccleston Square, S.W.1, writes :— 


‘The plight of the wounded is piteous. Medical supplies are 
lacking : anesthetics are desperately needed. We have sent out 
two fully equipped ambulances, but funds are needed to keep 
them supplied. Will you help us to relieve the sufferings of the 
wounded? The smallest donations gratefully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, National Bank, Ltd., 21, Grosvenor Gardens. 
London, 8.W.1.”’ 


His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster is President of the 
Committee, Lord Howard of Penrith, Chairman, The Marques 


de Moral, Hon. Secretary and Sir Martin Melvin, Bart., Hon. 
Treasurer. 


THE ‘“ UNIVERSE ” MEDICAL FUND. 


The ‘‘ Universe’ Medical Fund for Spain continued its 
operations at the request of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Westminster when the Bishops’ Committee was set up... It has 
sent out to the Christian forces fighting for Spain ambulances 
and supplies to the value of over £9,000. Further aid is urgently 
needed with the advance of the Catholic troops in the South 
and the renewed fighting around Madrid. 


Donations may be sent to The ‘‘ Universe’? Medical Fund. 
184, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 


MISSION 
STALLS 


Goods Supplied on Sale or Return 


ROSARIES PRAYER BOOKS 
CRUCIFIXES PRAYER BOOK PICTURES 
STATUES SACRED HEART BADGES 
FONTS SCAPULARS, etc., etc. 


Goods, all reasonably priced, sent carriage paid, with 
the price of each article carefully marked. Unsold goods 
taken back, provided they are returned in saleable 


condition, carriage prepaid. 


Liberal Discounts given 


NO MISSION IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A STALL 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 


BURNS OATES <WASHBOURNE 


43-45 Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
LONDON 6199 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN 





THE 


BEDA REVIEW 


ONE SHILLING 


March, 1937 
The Beda College - - by The Archbishop of Liverpool 
How I paint a picture - by George Tomlinson 
Christ—The Eternal Priest by Francis Woodlock, S.J. 


CURRENT NOTES, BOOK REVIEWS, ETC. 
“ A unique link between England and Rome.’’ 


Obtainable from 
“The Beda Review,” 41 Upper Richmond Road, East Putney, S.W.15. 


or 


Mgr. Duchemm, Collegio Beda, via S. Nicolo da Tolenhuo 67, Rome 


THE CATHOLIC MEDICAL GUARDIAN 


Vol. XV.No.1. The Quarterly Journal of the Guild of St. Luke, SS. Cosmas and Damian 


OUR HOLY FATHER, ‘THE POPE’S BLESSING. CORRESPONDENCE. —Hospital Medical Officers 
TO HIS MAJESTY, KING GEORGE V and Abortion. Justifiable Sterilization. 
INTERNAT ONAL’ CONGRESS OF CATHOLIC REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES.—Dr. 
DOCTORS IN 1937. Le bmg Fleming’s “Introduction to Medica 
DITORIAL. —Comments on The “ Cutline -Murder”’ Prac 
o Lord: Dawson of Penn on ‘ *. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
ve Boissarie ACTIVITIES OF OUR MEMBERS. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLE.—“ Rescue Work amongst | OBITUARY. 
Catholic Girls,’ by Miss Dorothy Gordon. Publishers: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd, 
MEDICAL SECRECY. London ; 43, 44, 45 Newgate —— E.C.1; 128, 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AT PRESTON. Victoria’ Street,’ S.W.1; 33, Ashley Place, $.W.l, 
NEWS a OUR BRANCHES. And at Manchester, Soletetaon and Glasgow. 
IRISH Price: Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, 5s. Od. (Post 
NEWS Neon ‘OVERSEA free) Subscription for United States $1.50. 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY N NOTE.—Editor’s Address and Office of the Catholic 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS” OF CATHOLIC | Medical Guardian : Heathwood, Bushey Heath, 
NURSES. Herts. Telephone: Bushey Heath 1405. 


THE UNIVERSE 


THE MOST WIDELY-READ CATHOLIC PAPER 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
By Post, 12s. 6d. per year. 


184, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





HOLY OIL STOCKS 
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No. 307 No. 308 


Sitver Holy Oil Stocks Silver Single nan Triple Holy Oil Stock, 
Set of three, in case, Oil Stock, 9s. Three portions, Screw 
30s. Od. Case 2s. 6d. fitting 42s. Od. 
Double Stock. 
S.C. O.}. & 32s. Od. 


SICK CALL SETS 


No. 253 
POCKET SICK-CALL CASE FOLDING SICK-CALL SET | 
renege Electro Crucifix and Candle- In Leatherette Case. Size 6} x 
i 


holders, Silver Holy Oil Stock, Holy 4x ins. Electro-Ptate Fittings. 

Water Bottle, Matchbox, Linen, and Silver Holy Oil Stock. Office 

Office Book, Morocco, leather lined. Book and Linen complete. 
47s. 6d. 32s. 6d. 


POCKET PYXES 


PYX BAGS IN SILK, 3/6, 4/6, 6/-, 7/6 each. 


No. 300 No. 303 No. 304 


2} ins. Diameter 1} ins. Diameter 1} ins. Diameter 1} ins. Diameter 
Solid Siver £2 5 0 Solid Silver £1 0 0 Solid Silver £0 17 6 SolidSilver £0 126 
» » Gilt 10 0 » » GitsiSO ,, , Gilt si26 ,, ,, Gilt sO160 


These and other essential requisites of every Parish Priest may 
be seen in our Illustrated Catalogue which may be had on 
application to Dept. C.R. 
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Passiontide and Holy Week 


CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK 


. LANE. 3s. od. 


aie in full detail the parts taken by the celebrant and other particiy i 
in all the ritual of High Mass, and of the ceremonies of Holy Week. ~ 


THE HOLY WEEK BOOK 


Introduction by Rev. Dr. ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 
Wrapper 9d.; Cloth 1s. 6d.; Pluvis 3s. od. 
Complete Latin and English text of all the Offices. 


MEMORIALE RITUUM 


New and revised edition. Paper boards 1s. 6d. 


A reminder of the Rites for carrying out the functions of Holy Week, etty 
in small parochial churches. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


Dom PROSPER GUERANGER, O.S.B. 


Septuagesima 7s. 6d.; Lent 7s. 6d.; Passiontide and Holy Week ‘7s ‘ 


MISSA in DOMINICA PALMARUM 
Roman, 91 x 614 ins. Wrapper 1s. 6¢ 
Cantus Passionis Domini Nostti 


Jesu Christi 


Roman, in 3 vols. (Chroniste, Christus, Synagoga). Cloth 165s. , 
Ratisbon, 14 x 9% ins. Cloth 20s. od 
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